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CHINA. 


T isa relief to learn that the misfortune of a Chinese 
war is for the present averted. The Imperial Govern- 
ment has made the necessary concessions, which include 
the despatch of a Mission to England with a letter of 
apology for the Yiinnan outrage, and a safe passage to the 
frontier of, and across, Burmah for the Mission of Inquiry 
to be sent to Yiinnan. Even if the murderers of Mr. 
Marcary should be screened from punishment, the in- 
quiries which will be made on the spot under the super- 
vision of an English Commissioner will impress on the 
people and on the public functionaries the danger of 
committing outrages on Englishmen. It would seem that 
the Government of Pekin hesitated for some time between 
peace and war. The importation of ammunition for the 
use of the Chinese army indicates the expectation of a 
rupture. If the statement is confirmed, it may be hoped 
that the consignment will be traced to the manufacturers 
and merchants who supplied it. Ag there has been no war 
with China, the traitors who were willing to assist an 
expected euemy can scarcely be brought within reach of 
criminal law; but it is desirable that they should incur the 
infamy which they deserve. The number of dealers in 
Martini-Heyry cartridges cannot be large, and those who 
are engaged in the trade must know their actual or possible 
customers. There are probably two parties in the Govern- 
ment of China, and the advocates of peace have prevailed. 
The armaments which may have fostered an habitual feeling 
of confidence and presumption were, perhaps, when there 
was a question of immediate service, found to be incapable 
of resisting European skill and discipline. If Chinese poli- 
ticians hoped for assistance from other foreign Powers in a 
quarrel with England, they have been since undeceived. 
The avoidance in former negotiations of stipulations for 
exclusive advantages has proved as prudent as it was 
liberal. The European and American merchants at Shanghai, 
though they compete to some extent with one another, have 
always recognized their common interest in restraining 
the encroachments of the Chinese. It has been the fortune 
of England both to open the trade with China and to retain | 
the largest share of a commerce which is free to all. As 
in the recent transaction, the first brunt of a quarrel falls 
upon England, and the other trading communities profit 
by the concessions which are from time to time obtained 
from the Chinese Government. 

The disputes with China and with Burmah had been 
closely connected; and the recent acceptance by the 
Burmese Government of the conditions demanded by the 
Viceroy of Inp1a was probably caused by the discovery 
that China was not prepared for armed resistance. Future 
missions to the Western provinces of China will be accom. 
panied through Burmese territory by an armed escort, and 
the right to trade directly with China is once more formally 
recognized. While the advance of Russian power in 
Central Asia continually limits in those regions the area of 
free commercial intercourse, the trade with Yiinnan and 
the neighbouring provinces may perbaps become important; 
nor can a petty potentate be allowed to intercept the com- 
munication with China, The King of Burman can scarcely 
be expected to feel a friendly disposition to the for- 
midable Power which not many years ago conquered 
a valuable part of his dominions. The renunciation of 


no material sacrifice, The wholesome fear of consequences 
which has now induced him to submit may perhaps in time 
be combined with a conviction that he is not exposed to 
the danger of wanton aggression. The genuine love of 
peace which fails to command the respect of Europe is not 
yet attributed to England in Asia. The memory of Lord 
Datuovsie’s viceroyalty is fresh in the minds of the com- 
munities within and without the limits of India who felt 
or dreaded his heavy hand. His peaceable successor per- 
haps derives an advantage in diplomatic transactions from 
the experience of the former Burmese war. The lesson 
that good faith and observance of treaties will ensure the 
friendship and protection of the Indian Government will 
be gradually acquired. It will be desirable to prohibit the 
repetition of an experiment which the King of Burman 
tried a few years ago by sending an embassy to Europe. 
Oriental potentates, even when they are in other respects 
exempt trom interference, cannot safely be allowed to 
nets their independence by direct dealings with foreign 
tates. 

The successful termination of the disputes with Chins 
and with Burmah may be commended to the attention of 
the Peace Society and of the advocates of universal arbi- 
tration. As their opponents have never denied that the 
device might in some cases be expedient, the only question 
at issue ‘is whether the Geneva process is universally ap- 
plicable. The controversy would be narrowed if philan- 
thropists would allow that arbitration can only be practised 
among States of equal and similar civilization. A guar- 
antee against the eventual employment of force would have 
rendered the Governments of Pekin and ef Mandalay im- 
pervious to remonstrance. It would be useless to enume- 
rate other objections to arbitration in the late disputes, 
including the difficulty of drawing up an order of reference. 
It is by no means improbable that a Swiss arbitrator 
would determine that the Chinese ought not to be forcibly 
exposed to an intercourse with foreigners which their 
governing classes undoubtedly dislike. The proposal that Eng- 
lish Envoys should be accompanied by escorts through the 
dominions of a nominally independent sovereign would be 
unhesitatingly rejected by pedants incapable of recognizing 
the necessity of anomalies. It is but fair to admit that 
agitators against war are for the most part judiciously 
silent when their principles are brought to a practical 
test. Mr. Cospen’s indignant sympathy with the injured 
Burmese Government at the time of the last war has not 
been reproduced by his surviving disciples. It might 
perhaps be said on his behalf that the nation which he 
incessantly accused of military ambition has since, in part 
perhaps through his influence, adopted the temperament, 
if not the principles, which he approved. The whole com- 
munity gives the Government of the day, whether it is 

ral or Conservative, credit for a sincere desire to avoid 
the expense and the other evils of war. No demagogue 
would have obtained a hearing if he had attempted to per- 
suade an audience that either in England or in India 
there was any desire to promote a quarrel for purposes of 
ambition. In Chinese controversies pro: for the use 
of force proceed almost exclusively from the English traders 
on the spot. 

Due credit for the satisfactory result of the negotiations 
will be willingly accorded both to the Government at home 
and, in a higher degree, to the English Minister at Pekin. 
The responsibility ot an Ambassador varies from the simple 


his claim of a over certain border tribes may 
probably have offended his pride, although it involved 


duty ot obeying instructions to the exercise of almost 
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unlimited discretion. Mr. Wave of course consulted the 
Foreign Office in the different stages of the negotiation ; 
but he must at the same time have furnished the informa- 
tion which enabled the Government to direct or control 
his policy. Only a resident diplomatist of long ex- 
perience could judge of the demands which were to be 
eer. or of the possibility of obtaining satisfaction. 

he importance of securing the insertion in the Pekin 
Gazette of the principal clauses of the Treaty of Tientsin 
could not have been anticipated at a distance, although 
it was readily appreciated when it was explained by 
the English representative. It is generally desirable to 
treat success in important public service as a proof 
of merit; and in this case the relation of cause and 
effect is real, and not merely conventional. While Mr. 
Wane has been the principal agent in the honourable 
maintenance of peace, Lord Dersy has steadily supported 
him, with the result of convincing the Chinese Government 
that nothing was to be hoped from the repugnance of Eng- 
land to war. The speech at Liverpool in which Lord 
Dersy declared that just claims would, if necessary, be 
asserted by force, was universally approved in this country ; 
and it may perhaps have produced a wholesome impression 
at Pekin. By one of the strange consequences of the in- 
trusion of the material civilization of Europe into the 
stationary East, the Chinese Government habitually 
studies London newspapers; and Lord Dersy’s language 
would be immediately transmitted by telegraph. His true 
statement that no unjust demand had been made would 
perhaps be regarded by Chinese statesmen as a mere form 
of speech. To Englishmen justice and moderation in 
dealings with Oriental States are not less indispensable 
than firmness. 


HAPPY CONSERVATIVES. 


ype two chief quarterly reviews are accustomed to close 
each number with a political manifesto calculated, so 
far as may be, to dispirit the opponents and to inspirit the 
supporters of the parties which they respectively represent. 
In these productions of literary rhetoric the Quarterly 


| to th pater ad tage. t lly dis- | 
generally appears to the greater advantage. It really dis | the Quarterly. He finds an exposition of the views of the 


likes its enemies, and it really likes its friends. When the 
Conservatives were out of office a vigorous pen was gener- 
ally ready to make the most of the blunders of Liberals, 
and now thatthe Conservatives are in office the Quar/erly 
has the pleasant and easy task of singing a hymn of praise 
in honour of the Administration. This gives it a supe. 
riority over the Edinburgh, which feels the restraint and 
discomfort of having to represent a party which will not 
behave at all as it could wish, and is continually diverging 
from the safe, sound, and respectable traditions of orthodox 
Whigs. Of those who read the glowing pages of 
the Quarterly panegyric without belonging to the party 
which is the theme of praise, very few will grudge Con- 
servatives the harmless pleasure of having this record of 
their happiness sung for them. Hymns of praise are not 
meant to be enjoyed by outsiders, critics, or enemies. They 
are meant to touch the breasts of the faithful, and fill them 
with innocent joy. The Conservatives have been long out 
of office ; they have at last come into office, and they have 
done very fairly well. They have not attempted great 
things ; but they have done small things with some judg- 
ment and energy; and they have tried to be kind and 
pleasant to every one. It is not unwelcome to see a tribute 
paid them, and the Quarterly is quite in its place when it 
asks for “Three cheers for the Squire.” Of course it 
makes the most of what the Ministry has done. More 
especially it delights in the success which attended the 
efforts of Mr. Cross to deal with the Labour Laws, and 
in the triumphs won by Sir Srarrorp Nortucore when, 
on the ground of finance, he had to encounter the 
test of financiers. The various measures of the 
Reneninens for dealing with agricultural holdings, town 
buildings, Friendly Societies, and so on, have their merits, 
and it is proper to praise them. The Quarterly looks 
over the Conservative field, and fiuds everything good 
and fair. Or, rather, it does this with one painful ex- 
ception. There is one corner which it surveys with 
disgust and dismay. This corner is that which is occu- 
ied by the Board of Trade. The Quarterly is very 
rd on the unfortunate Sir Cuartes ADpERLEY and his 
Under-Secretary. They do not understand their business, 
they frame wretched Bills, they cannot even support the 


wretched Bills they frame. They mar the pleasant 
prospect, and make Conservatives see that even they are 
not perfect. It must be mortifying for the Quarterly to 
see this, and to have to own it. But ina way this imper- 
fection is useful. The Conservatives might be almost too 
happy if they had no drawbacks. There is something un- 
canny in unmixed prosperity ; and so Sir CHaRLEs ADDERLEY 
is prudently thrown into the sea in order that the general 
good fortune of the party may be safe from the envy of 
fate. 

Of course hymns of praise are composed quite as much 
by leaving out as by putting in, and the Quarterly casts a 
decorous veil over the blunders, the shortcomings, and the 
vacillations of the Ministry. A poet is not an historian, and 
a man whose business it is to write a Birthday Ode is not 
expected to touch on the frailties of his Sovereign. It 
would be a waste of criticism to show that the 
Quarterly has not given a faithful picture of the recent 
annals of the Administration. Why should people who are 
happy themselves, and wish to make others happy, touch on 
things that might produce, if not pain, yet a lowering of 
happiness? The Quarterly, therefore, wisely knows nothing 
whatever of the Regimental Exchanges Bill, or of the per- 
turbations of Mr. Disratwi’s leadership during the discus- 
sions of questions of privilege ; nothing of the Bills that the 
Government did not carry, nothing of the famous Slave 
Trade Circular. It is naturally not going to sing 
the praises of the wrong men, and to let its band of re- 
joicing friends remember that Lord Dersy has followed in 
the steps of Lord Granvitie, and that Mr. Warp Hunr 
and Mr. Harpy have accepted the tasks left for them by 
their predecessors. These are not the things of which 
happy Conservatives need now think. They should think 
of Mr. Cross and of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, of the land- 
lords who may contract or not, of the towns that may pull 
down old buildings or not, of the Friendly Societies who, 
if they like to employ a competent auditor, may do so. 
And happiness often does more than adversity to soften and 
humanize the mind. The liberal acts of this successful 
Administration have done much to breathe a gentler tone 
into the utterances of their supporters. The reader of 
this hymn instinctively asks himself whether the mild, 
courteous, contented organ he has before him can really be 


Quarterly on Endowed Schools preceded by a statement that 
the Ministry acts wisely in taking no notice of them, 
He finds praise growing into rapture when the theme is 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, who has chiefly signalized himself 
by the heartiness with which he has discarded the doctrines 
of Protection which the Quarterly used to support with all 
its resources of pungency and vituperation. Sir Cares 
ADDERLEY is indeed made a scapegoat, but that is only for 
a moral purpose and to produce an artistic effect. All is 
peace and good will and happiness, and the good sense of 
the leaders of the Cabinet has brought about this striking 
and pleasing change. The Government has real merits, 
and all this burst of praise is not without foundation. But 
the greatest of all its merits is that it has educated its 
party, that it has made them Liberal, that it has stamped 
out all craving for reaction, that it has set itself to insist 
on justice being done to opponents. It has cured Conser- 
vatives of the pugnacity of Conservatism, and has even 
succeeded at last in making the roaring of the Quarterly 
like the roaring of a sucking dove. 


But the longing of the human mind to do strong things, 
to cut away what seems evil by the roots, to trample on 
opponents, is irresistible, and is sure to be continually 
breaking out in one shape or another. The same number 
of the Quarterly which contains this tribute of praise to an 
amiable Government that pleases every one, also contains 
an article on Drink which is written in a wholly different 
spirit, and which indeed looks like a sort of satire on the 
concluding essay. The writer, who is animated by the 
strong feelings of shame, horror, and indignation which the 
statistics of the national drunkenness and of its results can 
scarcely fail to produce in generous and enthusiastic minds, 
is by no means inclined to mince matters. He proposes that 
habitual drunkards should be simply shut up till they are 
cured, and that public-houses should be swept away whole- 
sale, until they are few enough not to throw temptation 
in the way cf the poor. These proposals may be good 
or bad, but it is strange to find them in the pages of a 
periodical devoted to the service of a Ministry which has 
been floated into power by beer. Pleasant to every one, 
the Ministry wish above all things to be pleasant to brewers 
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and publicans. They are supported by beer, they win 
elections through beer, and for beer. They cannot get out of 
the House for a moment’s whiff of fresh air without tread- 
ing on the toes of one of the throng of Conservative brewers 
who idolize them. We may be sure that Mr. Tuwaires 
would give them one of those significant nods and winks 
which he has already in store if he could believe that their 
sentiments were at all like the horrible, dangerous, revo- 
lutionary sentiments of the Quarterly. They are quite 
safe, and they are not in the least likely to quarrel with 
their best friends. But the contrast between the sug- 
gestions of the Quarterly and its praises, between its 
assertions of what any honest Legislature ought to do and 
its landations of a Ministry and a Parliament deter- 
mined to do nothing of the sort, may inspire a sus- 


picion that a nation cannot always be governed by having | 


everything made pleasant for it. There is a time when it 
can be so governed, and there is a time when it cannot be 
so governed. Occasions will arise when classes have to be 
checked, cliques offended, prejudices set aside, when rough 
work has to be performed, and an issue to be fought out 
with the inevitable consequence of the defeated feeling the 
pain of defeat. The Conservatives have not got hold of a 
permanent principle in politics when they say that men 
should be guided, and not compelled. They have merely 
got hold of a maxim of conduct which, in a peculiar state 
of circumstances, and by carefully limiting their field of 
action, they find applicable to the wants of the present 
day. But then the present day is the day we are living in, 
and a Ministry which is snfficient for the present day may 
claim the admiration of those whom it makes happy, and 
the acquiescence of those whom it leaves contented. 


GERMANY. 


gprs King of Bavaria has given his answer to the 
opponents of his Ministry, and has given it in very 
unmistakable terms. He has expressed the amplest con- 
fidence in his Ministers, and a fixed resolution not to 
deprive himself of their services. He refused to receive the 
deputation which was to present to him the Address of the 
Parliamentary majority, and intimated that he had been 
much surprised at some of the language which had been 
used in the Chamber. He has a personal insult to resent, 
as well as a political position to assume; and his political 
position is considerably helped by the plainness of his right to 
express his displeasure at the insult offered to him. Whether 
a King should retain a Ministry which neither has nor has 
any hope of having a Parliamentary majority may be 
doubtful; but it is quite clear that a Sovereign is 
not bound to take a new Ministry on the nomination of a 
party which has just offered him a direct personal insult. 
A King is a man; and if he does not resent an insult which 
any man of honour would resent, his evident want of self- 
respect, his pusillanimity, is sure to be punished by the 
insecurity of his throne. In the wantonness of their 
triumph the Ultramontane majority thought proper to 
beguile the tedium of a Parliamentary contest by a 
digression into the private life of their Sovereign. <A 
scurrilous and filthy attack on him in a newspaper was 
read out to their intense delight, and they had a few 
moments of that exquisite pleasure which attends the grati- 
fication of religious spite and the humouring of popular 
vulgarity. The Liberals walked out of the Chamber; the 
Ministers said that they were obliged by official duty to re- 
main, but protested against being compelled to listen to such 
an outrage on the Kine they served. At lastthe Ultramontane 
President, who probably thought his friends had hadall the fan 
they wanted, declared that he had not caught the bearing of 
the language used as it fell from the lips of the speaker, but 
that, on looking at the record of what had been said, he 
could not approve of it, and called the speaker to order, on 
which the Liberals returned and the debate went on. The 
terms of the Address also were such that the Kive was 
almost as much attacked by what was said as his Ministers 
were. It was intimated that he was endangering his 
Crown, sacrificing his independence, and dishonouring his 
ple. Nor was there any doubt as to the policy which 

e was invited or summoned to adopt. He was to be the 
organ of enmity to Prussia and to Germany. He was to 
be the instrument of those who wished Bavaria to have once 
more that convenient kind of freedom by which it can- 
not be doubted that she has in some measure attained 
such greatness as she possesses, and which has enabled 


her to sell herself to France, Austria, or Prussia, as 
she might find most profitable. The Ultramontanes 
could not have thought that the time was come when 
Bavaria might safely defy Germany, and quit the Empire 
she has so recently joined. But they hoped to sulk 
to good effect, to lessen the popular conception of 
Prince Bismarck’s power, .to show that the policy of 
Germany was divided. They would have tried to wear 
out German patience, which, it must be owned, does 
not, under Prince Bismarck’s rule, last very long; and 
then, if some wonderful turn of luck befriended them, they 
might be allowed to withdraw Bavaria from the Imperial 
Confederation, or force would have to be employed to 
coerce them, and then they would be martyrs. Either pros- 
pect pleased them. To get their country into the position 
of an ecclesiastical free-lance was a bright and beautifal 
dream; but martyrdom—a good, noisy martyrdom—had 
its attractions too, and was a prize, if only of the second 
rank. 


There can be no doubt that, if the Parliamentary majority 
had been in good hands, if it had been guided by laymen 
aud men of the world instead of by priests and the sort of 
people who think priests good judges of conduct, they 
might have put the Kixe in a position of great difficulty. 
They might have made the retention of a Liberal Ministry 
almost impossible. If they had been studiously loyal, very 
respectful to the Kine personally, careful to avoid every 
expression that could annoy him; if they had passed over 
the relations of Bavaria to the Empire, and had assumed 
that Bavaria would fulfil under their guidance all its 
federal duties; and if they had put their advent to power 
as a mere domestic question, as a mere tribute to the 
wishes of the Bavarian electors in things Bavarian, the 
Kine would really have had no other answer to give them 
than that he was willing to change his Ministers, or that he 
did not believe a word that the opponents of the Ministry 
said. To charge a whole political party with entire want 
of faith is a dithcult thing for a Sovereign, however certain 
he may be in his own mind that the party is not to be 
trusted. Fortunately for the Liberals and for Bavaria, the 
Ultramontanes are not led by wise or cunning men. ‘They 
are in the hands of men who blurt out all tueir purposes, 
who feel a satisfaction in the prospect of political troubles, 
and are ready to sacrifice everything for the enjoyment of a 
few minutes of rancour and brutal merriment. They 
directly challenged the King personally, and he accepted 
the challenge. He is a man of strange habits, and when 
he foresees anything coming that he does not like, it is his 
custom to adopt the simple expedient of going away and 
hiding himself. This is not a very dignified or kingly 
course, but it is one no doubt that has the advantage of 
puzzling his opponents. Thus made master of his actions, 
and secure from pressure or annoyance, he proceeded to 
deal his blows against the faction that had provoked him to 
resistance. He first issued an order bringing into imme- 
diate operation the law for making civil marriages compul- 
sory, a measure which he knew to be of all others tne 
most distasteful to his clerical adversaries. He then 
addressed a notification to his Ministers that he was en- 
tirely satisfied with them, that he would not hear of their 
resigning, that he thoroughly approved of their policy, and 
that he begged them to persevere init. He next replied 
to the Address which had at length reached him. ‘There 
must always be some one who can get at a King, and the 
majority of the deputies, although they could not approach 
their Sovereign, got the Master of the Ceremonies to bring 
it to his notice. In laconic terms he informed the Chamber 
that he saw no reason for receiving its Address. He simply 
ignored it altogether. Lastly, he issued a Royal Decree 
adjourning the Diet until further notice. Parliamentary 
government is for the moment entirely in abeyance in 
Bavaria, and when it will be resumed may be con- 
sidered doubtful. The first thought of an Englishman 
is that the Kix¢ must yield because there will be no 
Parliament to grant supplies. But it is not obvious 
why the Kiva should care about supplies. The Royal 
Family of Bavaria is so rich in private possessions that 
the Kixe can buy his works of art, and fit out his operas, 
without asking any one to help him. Bavaria has no 
choice but to fulfil its federal duties. It does not de- 
| pend on the Bavarian Parliament that the army shall 

furnish its stipulated contingent, or that Imperial laws 
shall run in Bavaria. Stopping supplies in Bavaria would 
merely meun depriving a great many humble officials of 
| their daily bread, and Parliament cannot do this. If 
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indeed the country were against the Kina, if he were con- 
demned by public opinion, if he were thought to be 
impelled by the mere caprices of a despot, a revolution 
might put an end to his power, or a family arrangement 
might relegate him to a luxurious retirement. But the Kine 
is supported by all who wish for that union of the Father- 
land which was purchased so largely by Bavarian blood. He 
has on his side all the forces that move public opinion, ex- 
cept the passions of rural electors and the intrigues of 
clerical coteries. His army belongs to the Empire, and it 
is the Empire that he is upholding. More than all perhaps 
he will now be justified in the eyes of those who think that 
their King should at least be the equal of the worm that 
turns when it is trodden on, and that he has very properly 
resented the dictation of a party which, when inviting him 
to surrender his political convictions, did not scruple to | 
make him the butt of their vulgar buffoonery. 


The brilliant reception of the German Emperor at Milan, | 
the delight with ‘which Germany and Italy see their | 
Severeigns meet as friends, the general recognition of | 
the community of interests which binds the two nations, 
all make this Bavarian incident seem small and un- 
important. A great movement is going on, and Bavaria 
must follow in its wake. Ina moment of enthusiasm the 
Emreror exclaimed to the Kine that they and their people 
were not only friends, but friends for ever. Nothing is for 
ever in this world; but it seems probable that this friend- 
ship will last at least as long as the grounds on which it 
rests. Germany and Italy represent the new world in its 
conflict with the old; and as long as the new world is 
threatened, its representatives will hang together. Italy 
finds the bulwark of its capital in Germany ; and Germany 
finds its ally against the ecclesiastical power in the country 
where the Pore resides, despoiled of his possessions. Mr. 
Gapstove has suggested, in an essay just published, that the 
struggle for the abolition of the Temporal Power must not 
be looked on as concluded, and that Italy, aided by Germany, 
may still have to fight for what she has got. If France goes 
to war for the recovery of what she has lost, and to regain 
her ascendency in Europe, she must have anally, and the 
only ally she can really secure is the Ultramontane party. 
This suggestion is by no means to be lightly dismissed. 
No one can say that it is unlikely that the Empire may 
be restored in France, and, if tbe Empire is restored, it 
must lean on the priests. There is no other force in France 
that could give it real support, and the Ultramontanes 
would not sell their support for nothing. It is not easy to 
see under what circumstances France could have any 
prospect of military success against Germany and Itaiy 
united; but it is quite conceivable that she should run the 
risk. The Imperial party, if in power, would not only be 
desirous to do something striking in order to justify 
its existence, but it would have to wipe out the memory 
of Sedan. It might think a great risk worth running, 
and it is only doiny justice to its energy and its unscru- 
pulousness to say that, with its zealous staff of priests and 
officials, it would be sure to get a plebiscite to approve of 
any course which it might think proper to adopt. Whether 
it would have any real chance of success seems, so far as 
can now be judged, to depend on the intensity with which 
Germany and Italy cling, and are likely to cling, to the 
purpose which inspirits and unites them. The history of 
the Imperial visit to Milan seems to supply as good an 
answer as could be desired to the question whether Ger- 
many and Italy really mean what they say they mean. 
The meeting of the Sovereigns has been in this way more 
than an occasion of personal courtesies. It has beena ge- 
claration on the part of the nations that they are pursuing 
a common aim, and intend to pursue it at all costs; that 
they know what they mean, and are prepared to abide by 
the consequences of acting on it. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON LORD ELCHO'S 
BILL, 


A VEHEMENT and ill-informed partisan has been 
allowed to publish in the Hdinburgh Review an essay 
in support of Mr. Beat’s and Lord Excuo’s Metro- 
politan Municipality Bill which will scarcely tend to 
promote the object of the writer. When a contro- 
versy is first commenced, advocates unencumbered by 
excessive scruple sometimes find an advantage in ex- 


travagant statements which tend to excite surprise and 


attention. In further stages of the discussion it is 
rhetorically as well as morally expedient to cultivate 
approximate accuracy in dealing with facts, and to take at 
least ostensible notice of the arguments and objections on 
the other side. Mr. Beat’s literary adherent has either 
learned nothing since Lord Etcuo’s Bill was first announced, 
or he has not found it convenient to communicate to his 
readers the result of his studies. His impetuous and in- 
tolerant tone justifiesasuspicion of his judgment which iscon- 
firmed by an examination of his reasoning and his statistics. 
Like all projectors of the same school, the Edinburgh 
Reviewer drags into the municipal discussion the irrelevant 
subjects of the gas and water supply of London; and at 
the recent meeting Mr. Beat, whose views are identical 
with his own, repeated the attack on the Gas and Water 
Companies. That imperfections in either system cannot 
be due to the absence of municipal organization is proved 
by the fact that both water and gas are as cheap and 
as good in the rest of London as within the jurisdic- 
tion of the City. If the Corporation of London or the 
Metropolitan Board of Works proposed to buy up both 
sets of undertakings on equitable terms, the Companies 
would be neither able nor willing to offer effectual 
resistance. The result would be either a continuance of 
the present supply at the present price, or a corresponding 
outlay of municipal funds for an improvement which is 
certainly not urgently required. It is surprising that even 
a passionate and imperfectly informed writer can have 
ventured to assert that “ London is worse off as regards its 
“ water, both as to quantity aud quality, than any pro- 
“ vincial town.” Four or five years ago a highly compe- 
tent Royal Commission reported, after full inquiry, that 
the existing sources of metropolitan supply were the best 
that could be obtained. The quantity will, as soon as 
constant service becomes universal, be absolutely unlimited, 
and at present it amounts to the ample and even 
profuse provision of more than thirty gallons per 
head daily of the whole population. As London, although 
it includes manufacturing districts, is not, as a whole, a 
manufacturing town, the quantity of water consumed is 
not only sufficient but excessive. No competent engineer 
would recommend a larger supply for any town, except 
where it might be necessary to provide for the wants of 
the iron manufacture, which in general depends partially 
or wholly on cheaper sources than waterworks. The pre- 
ference of pedantic theorists for favourite systems as com- 
pared with useful results is illustrated by the Reviewer's 
whimsical lamentation over the greatest metropolitan im- 
provement which has ever been etfected in a single opera- 
tion. The Corporation had formerly, as he accurately states, 
control over the local springs in the neighbourhood, and 
over the conduits of which one is commemorated in the 
name of Conduit Street; but unfortanately the blessings 
of municipal administration were superseded by the 
encroachments of a private intruder. In the reign of 
Cuar.es Sir Toomas Myppe.ton constructed the New 
River, which still provides a supply of pure water for a 
population much larger than that of London in his 
day. ‘‘ Once an inroad of that sort was allowed, it was 
“ very difficult to restore the old state of things.” 


Of the Reviewer's remarks on the kindred subject of the 
London gas supply it is enough to say that they show an 
imperfect knowledge both of the general system and of the 
actual or attempted legislation of the last few years. The 
subject is extremely unattractive; but those who under- 
take to instruct others onght to have made themselves 
acquainted with the facts of the case. His researches 
have not come down to a later period than 1868, when 
the City of London “introduced a Bill similar in all 
“respects to that introduced for the general Metropolis 
“through the energetic zeal of Mr. James Beat. That 
“ Bill formed the basis of the City of London Gas Act, 
“ 1868, under which the City and the district supplied 
“by the Gas Light and Coke Company are placed in 
“a very different position from the rest of the Metro- 
“ polis. Under this Act it is calculated there was saved 
“‘in the City of London alone during the first year of 
“ its operation some 82,000l., and in the outlying district 
“supplied by the Gas Light and Coke Company, some 
60,0001. more.” If Mr. Beau's eulogist and faithful disciple 
had prosecuted his inquiries, he would have found that the 
City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
in the present year jointly promoted a Bill for 
the alteration of the Act of 1868, on the alleged 
ground that it had totally failed. The complaints of the 
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promoters were mainly directed against the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, which had, under the provisions of 
the Act, been able to add largely both to their prices and to 
their profits, and which had in fact during the late scarcity 
of coal raised their rates higher than those of any other 
Company in London. The Reviewer, who selects the Gas 
Light and Coke Company for exceptional praise, elsewhere 
attacks the Chartered Company for an issue of capital 
which must necessarily have been in strict conformity with 
their Parliamentary powers. It happens, though the writer 
is apparently not aware of the identity, that the Chartered 
Company is the name by which the Gas Light and Coke 
Company is commonly known. One London Company 
has voluntarily adopted the proposals of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Neither the Corporation nor the Board 
seriously wished to undertake the manufacture of gas on 
their own account. It would be comparatively easy to in- 
crease the illuminating power of London gas; but the 
mass of the consumers would deprecate a change which 
could only be effected at an increase of cost. The limited 
quantity of cannel coal confers on its owners a monopoly 
which, in case of a large demand, would enable them to 
fix their own prices. -The amalgamation which Mr. Bean 
and his associates recommend would be highly inexpedient. 
The smaller Companies are for various reasons, and especi- 
ally on account of their facilities for selling coke, able to 
make gas cheaper than their greater rivals. 


It is only for the purpose of testing the judgment and 
authority of a municipal reformer that it is worth while to 
digress into collateral questions of gas and water supply. 
The Edinburgh Reviewer, with similar inaccuracy, attributes 
to the Corporation of London the insufficient market ac- 
commodation of the metropolis for the sale of fish and 
other articles of consumption. It is true that the concen- 
tration of the fish trade at Billingsgate seems to be ano- 
malous and inconvenient, but the discouragement of rival 
markets is due to the dealers, and not to the Corporation. 
Hungerford Market, notwithstanding its convenient situa- 
tion, never paid its expenses; and it was ultimately aban- 
doned. The Columbia Market erected by Lady Burprrr 
Courts is, after an unsuccessful trial of several years, 
to be applied to other purposes. According to the 
Reviewer, “The City Corporation undertook to work it, 


“and, if they had been in earnest or even honest, when, 


“ they took it on their hands, there can be no doubt that it 
“ would have turned out a great success.” It is difficult 
to understand why corrupt motives and inefficient ad- 
ministration should be attributed to the richest, the most 
intelligent, and the most independent of municipalities, 
while all provincial corporations receive unqualified 
praise. The City of London is better governed than the 
rest of the metropolis, and London in general is more 
healthy, better protected, and better paved than any other 
town in the United Kingdom. The death-rate is far lower 
than that of Glasgow or of Manchester, with which it is 
ordinarily contrasted. It is true that vestries consist of 
tradesmen elected by their equals; and that the higher 
class of residents in London take no part, and would pro- 
bably not be allowed to take any part, in municipal ad- 
ministration. There is no reason to suppose that the same 
influences would not produce the same results if the con- 
stituencies which return vestrymen were empowered to 
elect town councillors. It would be absurd to deny that 
many plausible arguments may be urged in favour 
of municipal organization for the metropolis ; but no plan 
has yet been proposed which is not open to grave objections. 
It is but a feeble reason for the change that, because 
Glasgow is governed by a Council, the same form of 
government would be applicable to a city seven or eight 
times as populous as Glasgow. If the experiment were 
tried, one result would be the devolution of all real power 
on the paid officers of the Corporation. Even in towns of 
the size of Glasgow or Liverpool, Town Councils and their 
Committees have neither the power nor the leisure to 
attend personally to municipal affairs. In general, Corpo- 
rations deserve credit for the selection of the officers who 
really discharge important municipal duties. Town clerks, 
borough surveyors and engineers, and officers of health 
are almost always men of ability andexperience. It would 
seem that Mr. Beat’s party have changed their recent 
tactics, unless their policy has been misunderstood by an 
impetuous parti A year ago they affected a hope that 
the City would hand over to the rest of the metropvlis its 
powers, and even its estates. The Edinburgh Reviewer, on 
the other hand, loses no opportunity of vituperating the 


Corporation; and he extends his censure in a milder form 
to the Board of Works. It is perhaps a matter of indif- 
ference whether irreconcilable opponents are approached 
with candid defiance or with useless cajolery. 


M. THIERS AND THE ELECTORAL LAW. 


M THIERS has shown that even the temptations 
e incident toa long speech cannot induce him to 
trespass upon a dangerous subject. He has touched on 
the past, the -present, and the future; he has retold the 
story of his taking office, of his holding office, and of his 
resigning office ; he has defined the position of the Repub- 
lican party in France and of the French Republic in 
Europe; but he has not said a word about the relative 
merits of the scrutin de liste and the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment. This reserve necessarily detracts from the political 
interest of his speech, M. Tuigrs is so great a power in 
France that everything that he says has something of the 
character of a manifesto, and in manifestoes we hardly look 
for detailed advice upon particular questions. But the 
coming debate on the electoral law may exert so great an 
influence on the fortunes of the Republican party that it 
seems unnatural that the Republican leader should be silent 
upon it if he speaks at all. In a very short time the Left 
will have to determine whether it shall run the risk of over- 
throwing the Ministry or abandon a mode of voting whieh 
is out of favour with the Government for the very reasons 
that make it dear to the Republicans. The situation is 
one of great difficulty, and it is quite conceivable that 
genuine Republicans may take opposite sides on it. The 
scrutin @ arrondissement is not only disliked by the Cabinet, 
it is disliked by a personage who, though from a consti- 
tutional point of view he may have only to accept 
such Ministers as the Assembly imposes on him, has in 
practice very large powers of choosing Ministers for him- 
self. Under any circumstances it would be difficult to 
construct a more liberal Cabinet to take the place of the 
present, because the majority which would uphold the 
scrutin @arrondissement would not be homogeneous. The 
Extreme Right and the Bonapartists would probably vote 
with the Left—the former because they think that the 
more power the Radicals obtain in the Legislature, the 
sooner the country will grow weary of them; the latter 
because it is not their cue to show any preference for a less 
popular over a more popular mode of voting. When these 
impracticable elements had been deducted from the 
majority, the residue would probably be weaker than the 
minority which had voted with the Ministry, and Marshal 
MacManon might be honestly at a loss how to frame his 
Cabinet on Parliamentary principles. As a matter of fact, 
however, he would not be likely to trouble himself about 
the matter. It seems to be universally understood that the 
resignation of M. Burret would involve the appointment of 
M. pe Fourtrov. The scrutin de liste would be preserved, 
but the elections would be placed in the hands of a Ministry 
of Combat. On the other hand, it is believed that, if the 
scrutin d’arrondissement is adopted by the Assembly, M. 
Burret may be willing to retire without breaking up the 
Ministry, and that the MarsuaL would in that case 
not object to see him succeeded by a somewhat more pro- 
nounced Republican. There is plainly a good deal to be 
said in support of the opposing views of what, under these 
circumstances, the Republican party had best do. On the 
one side there is a system of election which, both in its 
general merits and in its adaptation to the particular needs 
of the country, is decidedly inferior to the present system, 
coupled with a Ministry which can be pretty well trusted 
not to make an unfair use of its influence on the voters. 
On the other side, there is a system which is likely in itself 
to further the establishment of the Republic, but which 
will be worked by a directly antagonistic Cabinet. Deputies 
who are hesitating how to act, and journalists who are 
hesitating what to counsel, would alike have been 
grateful to M. Turers for a hint as to the course to be 
followed. 

So far as M. Turers’s views can be inferred from his 
opinion of the present Ministry, he can scarcely be sup- 
posed to think its maintenance worth purchasing at any 
serious cost. He had evidently M. Burrer in his mind 
when he described the political progress of a man who 
begins by excluding Radicals from all share in the Ad- 
ministration, and ends by admitting to the service of the 
Republic only those who had no love for the Republic 
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yesterday and have quite as little to-day. The functionaries — 


who, being the representatives of Ministerial policy in the 
eyes of the people, will not even mention the name of the 


overnment they serve, and talk of “France” solely to | 


avoid talking of the Republic, are a simple transcript 
of some of those whom M. Burrer has _ insisted 
on retaining in office. And the “ uncertain, harassed, 
“enigmatical Government in which one looks in 
“vain for any guiding thought” too nearly repro- 
duces the estimate which every French Liberal has 
formed of the whole Cabinet, notwithstanding the presence 
in it of M. Duraure and M. Lton Say, not to be at once 
set down as an intentional description of it. If M. Taters 
shares the opinion of those who think that the scrutim de 
liste must be sacrificed rather than expose France to the 
danger of a more directly reactionary Ministry than M. 
Borret’s, he has not expressed himself with his usual 
tact. It is possible, however, that he attaches less im- 
portance than other Republican leaders to the retention 


of this particular system of voting. Certainly it is strange, | 


assuming him to be at all a decided partisan of the scrutin 
de liste, that he should lay so much stress on and express so 
much confidence in the results of the approaching elections, 
if he felt all the time that these elections may perhaps 
be held under a system which will seriously detract from 
their value as a representation of French opinion. At all 
events he gives no hint that the identity between the depu- 
ties and the electors will be impaired by anything that is 
likely to happen between now and the dissolution. France, 
says M. Tuiers, must impress upon the Government the 
unity of views and of action that she absolutely needs. But, 
according to the more persistent opponents of the new 
electoral law, the adoption of the scrutin d’arrondissement 
would deprive France of the power of impressing anything 


on the Government. Offivial measures and private cor- | 


ruption would divide the field between them, and the only 
unrepresented element would be the honest French elector. 

The fact that M. Tiers was at one time a supporter of 
the scrutin d’arrondissement is sufficient evidence that he 
does not himself hold this extreme opinion. He has since 
become a convert to the serutin de liste, and when the im- 
portance of securing a decisive and unmistakable expression 
of public sentiment in favour of some one form of govern- 
ment is taken into account, it is wonderful that any pro- 
fessed Republican should still be found on the other side. 
But it is difficult to believe that the substitution of the 
arrondissement for the department as the electoral area can 
do more than slightly lessen the force of this expression. 
There must be too many Frenchmen who have made up 
their minds under what institutions they would like 
to live to allow of their voices being either silenced or 
misinterpreted. Even this conviction, however, may lead 
to opposite policies on the part of those who enter- 
tain it. If the elections must be decisive, no matter 
whether they are held under the serutin d’ arrondissement 
or under the scrutin de liste, why should not they be 
equally decisive whether they are held under M. Burrer 
or under M. pe Fourrov? Politicians who feel confident 
on this latter head will be inclined to make their choice 


between the two methods depend very much on the in- | 


flaence which their action is likely to have on the date of 
the dissolution. It may fairly be argued that it is of more 
importance to secure an early expression of the national 
opinion, even if that expression be gained through the 
comparatively faulty channel of the scrutin d’ arrondissement, 
than to arrive at that expression through a more perfect 
channel but at a later date. How far this consideration 
ought to weigh with the Left will depend on the degree 
in which individual politicians think that the date of the 
dissvlution will be influenced by the division on the 
electoral law. There have been rumours that Marshal 
MacMazon is so hostile to the thought of an election held 
under the scrutin de liste that, if this form of voting is re- 
tained, he will keep the present Assembly in being as long 
as possible. After the letter of M. pz Betcaster, however, 
it is evident that no section of the Assembly can be trusted 
to oppose a dissolution. The fear of being thought afraid 
to meet their constituents has as much influence on the 
deputies who hope to get re-elected as the fear of having 
to meet them has on the deputies who know that they will 
certainly lose their seats. There is nothing in Marshal 
MacManon’s antecedents to make it probable that, under 
any circumstances, he would prolong the Assembly’s life 
after it had itself displayed a desire to depart. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 


ders Republicans have carried the election for Governor 
of Ohio by a small majority on the issue between an 
early resumption of specie payments and an indefinite in- 
flation of the currency. The return of Mr. Hayes in Ohio 
is equivalent to an annulment of the opposite decision in 
Pennsylvania, and to a ratification of the Democratic vote 
in New York. It was understood that the Democratic 
managers in Pennsylvania themselves disapproved of an 
unlimited paper currency, while they voted in its favour 
| ona calculation that it was expedient for party purposes 
to humour the supposed prejudices of Ohio. Mr. Tinpen’s 
supporters in New York appreciated more accurately 
the advantage of associating their party interests with 
sound principles. They have already, in spite of the 
captious opposition of the Republican press, acquired 
credit through Mr. Tinpen’s vigorous prosecution of the 
| perpetrators of frauds in respect of the State canals; 
and it would have been impolitic to alienate the re- 
| spectable classes who care more for honest adminis- 
' tration than for the squabbles of factions. The Demo- 
cratic speakers in Ohio appealed boldly to the ignorance 
and dishonesty of which they assumed the existence 
among the constituency. Their enthusiasm for violation 
of contracts, and especially for the repudiation of national 
liabilities, was stimulated by the temporary alliance of the 
Democrats with the Grangers, who are engaged in a scheme 
| for the spoliation of Railway Companies. Popular disqui- 
sitions on the abstruse topic of currency are necessarily 
superficial, and when it suits the purpose of orators they 
are easily enveloped in confusion. The fallacy of an elastic 
currency is suiliciently transparent; but nominally high 
prices are generally attractive to producers, and, with better 
reason, debtors, both public and private, expect to profit by 
depreciation. Even an Ohio Democrat might otherwise 
object to an elastic yard measure, or an elastic pound 
weight. The rapid recovery of credit after a sudden 
catastrophe in the only State of the Union which pos- 
sesses a metallic currency may perhaps have produced a 
salutary impression. The Bank of Culifornia, and the 
other banks which had been affected by its embarrassments, 
have already resumed payment in full, The connexion be- 
Ltween the rapid re-establishment of prosperity and the 
nature of the circulating medium may perhaps be imagi- 
nary, but it would furnish a plausible argument to tle 
advocates of specie paymeuts. 


It is not a little surprising that repudiation should be 
favoured by nearly half the electors of the settled and 
prosperous State of Ohio. A portion indeed of the minor- 
ity consisted of mere partisans, who would have voted 
|for the Democratic candidate if he had pledged him- 
self, like the English candidate in the well-known story, to 
a repeal of the Decalogue ; but, on the other hand, it is 
probable that many zealous Republicans may have enter- 
, tained heterodox opinions on the currency. It is intelli- 
_ gible, and in a sense pardonable, that Turkey should fail 
| to discharge liabilities of which nevertheless the validity is 
| undisputed. In that case the culpability consists, not 
in withholding impracticable payments, but in having in- 
curred debts disproportionate tothe resources of thecountry, 
and in having squandered the proceeds. That the nation 
which is either actually or prospectively the richest in the 
world should be urged by a large section of the population 
to repudiate its debts would be incredible if the leaders of 
both parties had not in turn sought popularity in fraudulent 
proposals. Several years ago General Burter and Mr. Tuap- 
bEvs STEVENS induced the Honse of Representatives to vote 
| almost unanimously for the payment of the principal of the 
'debt in greenbacks; and Mr. Prenpieroy, who formerly 
professed to disapprove of paper currency, now risks the 
| hope of Democratic success on the wildest projects of infla- 
| tion. American political adventurers might take warning 
| from the collapse of General Burter’s political influence. 
_The unscrupulous leader of the Republican majority in 
| several successive Congresses had not even the opportu- 
| nity of taking part in the late Republican Convention 
| in Massachusetts. The nominee of the Convention for 
| the office of Governor of the State is said to be 
highly respectable; and a strong popular feeling in 
favour of a far more eminent candidate almost 
defeated the schemes of the regular managers. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the independent members 
of the Convention failed to secure the nomination of 
Mr. Apams. The son and grandson of Presidents of the 
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United States, Mr. Apams is perhaps the first of contempo- 
rary American statesmen; and his public and private char- 
acter is wholly unassailable. In Massachusetts, as in other 
Eastern States, the issue of the currency is not raised at 
the current elections. It might have been supposed that 
it was necessary to go further West than Ohio in search 
of a majority for inflation. 

It has lately become the custom of the managers of both 
parties to include in their platforms, or strings of formal 
resolutions, the sound proposition that upright and com- 
petent persons ought to be selected for the different 
offices.. Their practice corresponds in some degree with 
their novel doctrine; and the standard of choice is per- 
ceptibly raised both in the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic nominations. It is probable that the precedent will 
be followed in the Presidential Conventions of next year. 
Mr. Titpey, if he can retain and augment the credit which 
he has acquired as Governor of New York, will probably be 
the Democratic candidate. His chances are improved by 
the proof afforded in the Ohio election that the advocacy of 
inflation was a political mistake. If the Democrats of the 
Western States persist in their agitation against a sound 
currency, the schism will be fatal to the prospects of the 
party; but it is not improbable that the Ohio election will 
affect either their convictions or their practice more than 
many scientific arguments. Party discipline, though its 
effects are not universally beneficial, has in America as in 
England a useful tendency to overrule the petty crotchets 
of minor sects and factions. A Western Democrat, though 
he may desire an unlimited profusion of greenbacks, will 
recognize the impossibility of realizing his golden, or rather 
his paper, dream. With half his own party and the whole 
of the other pledged to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, he may as well console himself for inevitable 
defeat by contributing his utmost to a triumph over 
his habitual antagonists. Mr. Tipen may be in his esti- 
mation a fiscal heretic, but he will be, as soon as he receives 
the nomination, the orthodox representative of the party. 
The managers of the Democratic Convention have had ex- 
perience of the disadvantages of preferring a disqualified 
candidate. In concert with the Liberal Republicans they 
might have ran General Grant hard at the last election, if 
they had not been persuaded to cement the alliance by the 
ridiculous nomination of Mr. Greetey. In the forthcoming 
contest they will scarcely be able to take refuge, according 
to former custom, in the choice of an obscure and neutral 
nominee. Every presentable candidate will be known to 
have taken one side or the other in the contest between 
paper and specie. 

The only point on which the Republicans have at present 
made up their minds is that they cannot win with General 
Grant as their candidate. Accordingly their State Con- 
ventions pass resolutions one after the other against a third 
term of Presidency, although it might seem superfluous 
to denounce a proposal which no party has ostensibly 
advanced. It would seem that some Republicans have a 
hankering after the actual PresipeEnT ; for the Massachusetts 
Convention added to a Resolution against his future can- 
didature a warm approval of his character and administra- 
tion. It seems matter for regret that a faultless President 
should be disqualified from further service in deference to 
a constitutional scruple which has no basis in the Constitu- 
tion itself. The managers are better aware than the mass 
of the party that the country is tired of General Grant. 
There have been worse Presidents, and there are many 
worse men, but a strong popular feeling has been formed 
in favour of official delicacy and purity. The Prest- 
pent’s extraordinary and unprovoked attack on the Roman 
Catholics will alienate only Irish voters who already belong 
to the Democratic party; but his speech has probably 
added to the distrust of his prudence which is felt by 
intelligent Republicans. The embarrassment which the 
party at present finds in designating a successor will be 
more or less successfully overcome. Mr. Scuurz, whose 
abilities might give him a claim to the Presidency, is on 
various grounds practically disqualified. The best choice 
which the Republicans could make has been suggested by 
the recent proceedings in Massachusetts. Mr. Apams would 
personally command a larger amount of support than any 
other candidate. The principles on which the Republicans 
will appeal to the constituency are, with one grave excep- 
tion, unobjectionable. The country approves of a return 
to specie payments, of official purity, and of other 
commonplace propositions which are indeed common to 


both parties. The Democrats, if they only knew their 
advantage in holding a sound economic doctrine, might 
secure victory either now or hereafter by directing their 
main attack against the Republican policy of Protection. 


THE INDIAN CENSUS. 


1 ge complete results of the Census of British India 
taken in 1871 have at length been published, and 


| though there may be no surprise in store for statisticians 


so great as that caused by the discovery that the pro- 
vince of Bengal has a population of more than sixty-two 
millions, there is still an abundant store of interesting 
matter in the returns. The total cost of numbering the 
people has been less than half a farthing a. piece. The 
methods adopted differed in different provinces. In Bengal 
lists were obtained from selected residents in each village, 
and the correctness of a certain number of these lists was 
afterwards tested by the police. The office was usuall 
coveted as an honour, though there is some reason to think 
that in a few cases advantage was taken to extort some 
small payment from the people. In many villages there 
were no residents able to read, and here the work had to 
be done by the police or by paid enumerators. In the 
towns the municipal authorities prepared the lists. In 
the more settled of the hill districts each chief took the 
census of his clan. In the tea districts each planter took 
the census of his plantation. Travellers by land were 
counted at their halting places for the night, and the float- 
ing population on the rivers was ascertained by a census of 
the boats at each landing place. The employment of the 
people themselves as enumerators did a great deal towards 
soothing the alarm which the notion of a census had origi- 
nally excited. The motive of the Government was at first 
variously supposed to be the imposition of fresh taxes, the 
raising of troops, or the getting rid of the surplus popula- 
tion. One delusion, that an evil wind would cripple all 
who were abroad on the night of the census, was found to 
make the operations of the enumerators easier, and was con- 
sequently encouraged by them. On the whole, most fears 
seem to have been entertained about the census of women 
probably from the fact that it was more completely beyond 
‘the comprehension of the people what use the Government 
could make of their information. That the women would 
be taken to supply wives for the troops, that they were all 
to be sent to Calcutta for inspection by the Governor- 
General, and that the whole census was a subterfuge under- 
taken in order to obtain two virgins from every village to 
fan the QuEEN, owing to England having suddenly become 
intensely hot, were among the theories accepted by the 
natives. But, on the whole, the people were willing and 
even anxious to be counted. Two residents in an omitted 
hamlet travelled a dozen miles to report that the enumerator 
had not visited it. An enumerator went eight or nine 
miles to mention that a man had been away from 
home on the day of the Census, and so had not 
been counted. And some villages which had been acci- 
dentally passed over came to ask what they had done that 
their thouses had not been numbered. On the whole, the 
Government may congratulate itself on its success in 
collecting so much fairly accurate information at so little 
cost either in money or popularity. 

Taking the whole area of British India and the feudatory 
States, the average density of the population is 165 to the 
square mile, or, excluding the native States, 211 to the 
square mile. This last proportion is exactly half that of 
England, and rather less than half that of Belgium. Even 
the average of 165 to the square mile exceeds that of France, 
which only reaches 150, But India is on too vast a scale to 
make any figures drawn from all the districts taken together 
of much account. The density of population in particular 
parts is very great. Thus in England there are but seven 
counties which have a population of 500 to the square 
mile; while of the forty-three districts of Bengal, each 
being much larger than an English county, seventeen come 
up to this standard, and though the size of the whole pro- 
vince is nearly three times that of England and Wales, the 
average density of the population is also greater. A more 
striking fact still is, that in the valley of the Ganges, over 
a country little less in size than France, there is an average 
population exceeding that of Belgium by more than 7 
= cent., and that of England by nearly 14 per cent. 

ven in these thickly populated districts the people are 
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very evenly spread over the country. Only about 5 per 
cent. of the people of Bengal live in towns of more than 
5,000 inhabitants, while if Oude and the North-West pro- 
vinces be included, the proportion of the urban population 
is only raised to 7 per cent. Throughout India only 
five and a half millions of persons live in towns of more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, whereas in England and Wales 
seven and a quarter millions live in towns above this size, 
the percentage in each case to the total population being 
3 per cent. and 32 per cent. Whether the population 
is increasing or decreasing is hard to say, from the defects 
of all former attempts at registration. Such calculations 
as have been made seem to indicate that in Bengal the 
population has remained nearly stationary fur the last fifty 
years. In the districts which have bat recently come 
under British rule there must have been a ccnsiderable 
increase of population, and under exceptional circum- 
stances this increase is known to have been very great. 
The Census of 1871 gave Orissa a population of over three 
millions, while it is estimated that five years earlier, im- 
mediately after the great famine of 1866, it was little 
more than two millions. The average number of persons 
to a house throughout the whole of British India is five, 
the proportion being, as a rule, less in towns than in the 
country. ‘She explanation of this latter fact is that many 
of the shopkeepers are traders from a distance, who have 
left their families behind them. The standard of comfort 
is lower, however, than might be inferred from this figure, 
as, though there is not much overcrowding if human 
beings alone are considered, there is a good deal when 
buflalocs, cows, and goats are taken into tue calculation. 
The proportion of males to females is as 100 to 94. In 
England the discrepancy is the other way, there being 103 


returns will do as much as anything we know to generate 
that diffidence which is the indispensable condition of the 
successful government of India by Great Britain. 


LORD DARNLEY AND HIS TENANTRY. 


CURIOUS correspondence between the Earl of 

Danxtey and Mr. Lake, Mayor of Gravesend, who 
rents a farm from him, has just been published. It 
appears that some time since differences arose between 
Lord Darntey, as Colonel of the West Kent Yeomanry, 
and the officers of that regiment, which resulted in the 
former resigning his command. We do not happen to 
know the circumstances of the dispute, but it must be 
supposed that Lord Darntey was in the wrong, seeing that, 
if he had been right, the military authorities would un- 
doubtedly have supported him. His own withdrawal from 
the corps under such circumstances was only natural, but 
this was not encugh to satisfy liis wounded feelings. He 
therefore set himself to work, by means of his influence as 
an important landlord, to break up the regiment, or at 
least to reduce its numbers as far as lay in his power. 
Lord Darxiey applied to Mr. Lake, among others, to per- 
suade his son, who was a private in the Yeomanry, to 
resign, stating that his other tenants had met his views on 
this point, and adding significantly, “It will make a great 
** difference between us as landlord and tenant.’”’ Mr. Lake, 
however, seeing no reason why his son should not continue 
to serve, declined to comply with his lordship’s request. 
Upon this Lord Darxiey suggested that Mr, Laxe should 
consider his position as a tenant, and offered, if his mean- 
ing was not self-evident, to explain it more fully. Mr. 


females to 100 males. Tuis inequality is held to rise almost 
entirely from emigration, and as this cause has next to no 


influence in India, a return to the natural equality of | 


the sexes was to be looked for. Various causes have 
been assigned in explanation of the violent swing of the 
balance in the opposite direction; but the fact that among 
the Hindoos the inequality is great where the percentage 
of high caste people is high and small where it is low 
is extremely significant. The expenses attending the 
marriage of daughters among the Rajpoots lead a father 
to despair of ever being able to bear the burden. He 
“hopes that the infants may die,” and very moderate 
ill treatment is sufficient to secure him his wish. As re- 
gards religion, nineteen out of every twenty persons are 
either Hindoos or Mahommedans, and there are seven of 
the former to two of the latter. In the South the Hindoo 
element greatly predominates. In the North the Ma- 
hommedans come nearer to an equality, though it is only 
in the Punjab that they form the jarger half of the popula- 
tion. Out of something like 150,000,000 of Hindoo extrac- 
tion, about 15,000,000 belong to the Bralimin, Kshatriya, 
and Rajpoot castes, and about 105,000,000 to other 
specified castes. The subdivisions of the latter are 
very numerous. The returns of the occupations of thie 
people are very confused. In some provinces they only 
include the male adults, in others the whole family has 
been set down as of the occupation of its head. A rough 
estimate of male adults gives more than half as employed 
in agriculture. The artisan class and the not very well- 
defined class of labourers come next in numbers, yielding 
respectively 13 per cent.and 12 percent. The priests and 
. other religious teachers are reckoned at half a million. 
All these figures are but samples of the huge mass of 
information, or rather perhaps of suggestions and headings 
for information, which has been brought together in the 
Census returns. They will tend to contirm the impression 
which it is most essential that Englishmen should be under 
as regards India, the impression, that is, of the immense 
variety of nations, languages, races, and religions that are to 
be found in the peninsula, and of the consequent difficulty of 
legislating for ludia except in India. ‘There are some poli- 
ticians who seem to think that all that India needs is that 
the House of Commons should be good enough to take an 
interest in ber affairs. They are perhaps also of opinion 
that all the ‘knowledge reyuired to make this interest 
intelligent and fruitful may be gained by reading the 
special Indian number of an illustrated newspaper. It is 
hardly to be expected that this strange misconception 
should yield to the study of a set of statistical tables ; but 
the public, which the self-appointed friends of India must 
influence if they are to succeed is happily not beyond the 
reach of conviction. A little meditation over these Census 


Lake can scarcely have failed to catch the obvious inten- 
| tion of the letters he bad received, but he thought it as 
well to have it plainly stated; and Lord Darniry was 
_good enough to favour him with a general account of 

his theory of the relations between landlord and tenant, 
| which is certainly in some respects rather startling. ‘ It 
| * js,” he wrote, “the characteristic of the tenantry on 
“the large estates in this country that they are 
“not mere rentpayers, or customers, for the commodity 
** called land, but, on the contrary, retain just so much of 
“ feudal tradition as, without compromising their due in- 
“ dependence, serves to establish some kind of sympathy of 
“sentiment and identity of interest between themselves 
“and their landlord.” As a general proposition this is 
| no doubt a very fair description of the relations which 
usually subsist between the two classes in this country; and 
it is happy for both that it is so. But, in order to under- 
stand fully Lord Darntey’s meaning, we must take into 
view his illustration of what, in his opinion, is involved in 
the practical working of the principle laid down. He 
complains that Mr. Lake’sson should have “ singled himself 
“ out from the body of the tenantry in order to attach him- 
* self to colours to which ” he—Lord Darnitey—* was well 
* known not to be friendly” ; and also that Mr. Lake had 
himself, through a change of residence, formed “ associations 
** different from the tenant-farmers on the estate generally,” 
and had not come to the tenants’ dinner since 1871. 

It is evident from this that Lord Darniey holds that 
implicit obedience on the part of his tenants and ther 
families to any whim of his own relating to matters entirely 
within their own private discretion, and having nothing 
whatever to do with the management of the land, is part of 
the understanding which ought to subsist between land- 
lord and tenant, and that, even if he orders a tenant’s son 
to leave the co!ours of the Queen, loyalty to the Sovereign 
and the country is to be made subordinate to servile 
acquiescence in the landlord’s caprice. Mr. Lake has, it is 
said, been a tenant on the Darn ey estates for thirty-three 
years, and Lord Darn.ey himself acknowledges that he has 
always been “a good tenant as to care and culture.” Yet 
he is now summarily ejected simply because he would 
not abet his landlord in his avowed hostility to a 
branch of the Queen's service. It is all very well 
for Lord Darntey in his latest letter to disclaim the 
idea of desiring to get rid of Mr. Lake personally, but 
his previous communications are sufficiently explicit, and 
no reasonable person can for a moment doubt what they 
mean. Lord Dagntey may not perhaps have been aware 
that, as has been pointed out in a letter to a contempo- 
rary, he is by statute liable to a fine of 4ol., or imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding six months, for ea 
“attempted to persuade,” and indeed in some cases having 
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actually persuaded, “a soldier to desert or leave the ser- 
“ vice.” The conduct of a nobleman of high rank and 
authority who, on account of some paltry personal griev- 
ance, uses his influence for the purpose of discouraging the 
military spirit of the people around him, is, to say the 
least, a strange example of what Lord Darntey calls feudal 
tradition, and requires no commentary. We must confess 
we do not know the precise character of Lord DarNury’s 
position as hereditary High Steward of Gravesend, but he 
is also a Deputy-Lieutenant, and it can hardly be doubted 
that those who are responsible for such appointments 
will consider whether Deputy-Lieutenants are at liberty 
to intrigue against the service of the Crown. It is im- 
possible to regard Lord Daryey’s conduct in this respect 
except as a grave public offence, which will demand, and 
we are bound to suppose will receive, attention in the 
proper quarter. 

Apart, however, from this side of the question, which con- 
cerns the law, there is the question of Lord Darn.ey’s treat- 
ment of an old and efficient tenant, which, however wanton 
and injudicious, was clearly within the law. We have cer- 
tainly not the slightest sympathy with Lord Darntey on this 
point, although we think he is the man most to be pitied. He 
has out of mere pique and ill-temper cast off one of his best 
tenants, and, after such an exhibition as he has made of 
himself, it is hardly likely that he will henceforth induce 
any man of spirit or self-respect to submit to his sway. 
The sneaking tone in which some of his present tenants 
beseech him not to be angry with them on account of the 
sins of one of their number is a pitiful illustration of the 
abject degradation to which they have been reduced, and 
Mr. Lake must be glad to be out of such company. At 
the same time it is necessary to observe that a landlord of 
a farm has a right to please himself in his choice of tenants 
just as much as the landlord of a house or factory in a 
town. Lord Darytey is evidently—to put it mildly— 
the reverse of a wise man, but then there are such 
people unfortunately in all classes of society. Neither 
noblemen nor landlords have a monopoly of cantankerous- 
ness and stupidity, and it has been known that even 
Browns and Rosiysonys, with no relation to the aristocracy or 
the land, have behaved in an equally absurd way. If land 
is to be held only by sensible persons, the same principle 
must be applied to property all round, and a few wise men 
will find themselves well off. We say this because we 
observe that an attempt has already been made, as was 
of course to be expected, to attack landlords generally 
because this particularly foolish one has turned up 
amongst them. The Daily Telegraph, for instance, thinks 
it necessary to bring up the griflins “ramping and raving” 
at Lord Dumane’s park-gates, though it hardly needs 
to be remarked that in this sort of thing there is no 
griffin in the world equal to the Daily Telegraph itself. 
Then we have the grievance of “dead Earls, with snug 
“‘ corners, by themselves,” while “common people sleep 
“at a respectful distance,” and a wonderful picture of 
“ herds of spotted deer nibbling the green turf,” “ ancient 
“ oaks and beeches of noble growth and foliage,” and “a 
“mausoleum where it would be a positive pleasure to 
“ repose,” “league-long avenues, and boundless woods.” 
And so we go on to “the bars of a blue rock coming 
“ont on the wings of a pouter pigeon,’ and “spots of 
** the hipparion ’’—what a treat the hipparion must be for 
the readers of the Daily Telegraph !—“ upon a Cleveland 
“carriage horse”; and to “this Joun Kar! of Darnvey, 
“a Conservative peer,” “ harking back to the days of old,” 
and presenting us with “the spectacle of a nineteenth- 
“‘ century nobleman who, feudal himself, believes that the 
“ age of feudalism still continues.” Then comes more stuff 
about “ soccage, bottage, and seignorial rights,” which no 
doubt delightfully excited the readers of the journal, wind- 
ing up with the question, “Is the Mayor of GravesEnp to be 
** ejected like a defaulting serf from his lord’s fief?” We 
are ashamed to havg to quote all this sorry nonsense, but 
it is significant of the sort of use which a certain class of 
——- are likely to make of an incident of this kind. 
The Daily News, too, following suit in its diluted 
way, trusts that “there is still spirit enough in the 
“country to insist at least on the prevention of such in- 
** justice as the confiscation of a tenant’s property by 
“a landlord.” Have the writers who use this language 
never heard of any person in other kinds of trade than 
that of letting land behaving in a foolish and arbitrary 
way, and quarrelling with their best customers? As a 
rule, most people understand their own interests, to say 


nothing of their duty, sufficiently well not to indulge in 
such distempered freaks; but it is ridiculous to imagine 
that any sort of legislation can be devised which will regu- 
late all the passions, caprices, and stupidities of mankind, 
A landlord is entitled to choose his own tenants, just as a 
tenant is free to choose his own landlord; and equally 
irrational things are often done on both sides simply 
because of the perversity of ordinary human nature. We 
have nothing to say for Lord Darntey in this instance ; 
but it is plain, at least, that one rule must be applied 
uniformly to all kinds of property. What has happened 
to Mr. Lake is just what happens to hundreds of people 
every year in every rank of life, simply because they choose 
to cultivate a degree of independence and self-respect which 
other people do not like. It is very unfortunate; but that 
is no reason for talking nonsense about confiscating pro- 
perty when a landlord terminates a contract by a legal 
notice, or for suggesting reminiscences of the Mariage de 
Figaro. 


TURKISH “ INADVERTENCE.” 


jg ee can be no doubt that at the meeting of Turkish 
bondholders on Tuesday last Mr. Bennocu described 
very happily the problem which the meeting had to solve 
as to its immediate aciion. It was necessary, he said, 
that they should represent their case “in the strongest pos- 
sible manner, but in the mildest language”; and this was 
certainly the prevailing sentiment of the gathering, although 
there was an evident difficulty in finding language ade- 
quate to the occasion. Mr, CuILpeRs, who took the chair, 
apparently for no other reason than that he is one of those 
wonderful medicine-men of finance who are called in when 
everything is hopeless, also thought that what the bond- 
holders had to say should be “put in the mildest way.” 
He could not bring himself to use a stronger expression 
about repudiation than “ postponed payment ”’—“ convey 
“the wise it call,” he might have said—and he not 
only urged the meeting to be “ very cautious and care- 
‘* ful,” but set the example by taking care to be as vaguely 
oracular as he could. Mr. Ga.ioway, who stands to lose a 
considerable part of 150,o00l. of Turkish Stock, has the 
greatest confidence in that good man the Surray, and 
cannot endure for a moment to entertain any doubt that 
he will not pay up all righ€ some time or other. In fact, 
the imperial decree was, in his opinion, only an “ inadvert- 
“ence,” and he had no doubt that ‘“‘ good would come 
“of it.’ For our own part, we have also no doubt that 
good will come of it, but not perhaps exactly in the way 
that Mr. Gattoway expects. it can hardly be doubted 
that such a warning as Turkish bondholders have 
just received will not be thrown away upon the class 
who chosse to run such risks for the sake of high 
dividends. According to a calculation in the Economist, 
there has been within a few months a reduction of value 
of one-third in a mass of foreign securities formerly repre- 
senting a sum of 157,822,000l., of which nearly 38,000,0001., 
or 40} per cent., has been lost on Turkish stocks, Egyptian 
and Peruvian stocks having also shared the catastrophe ; 
and though the effects of the disaster have no doubt been 
widely distributed, and many investors must have already 
in some degree insured themselves by high interest, still 
the general body of speculators must have suffered serious 
losses, and will no doubt not be disposed to take the chaiice 
of again burning their fingers in a hurry. 

It is a proof of the sort of infatuation which comes 
from indulgence in wild speculations that many of the 
bondholders should continue to look for help in all sorts of 
improbable and even impossible ways. Mr. Surczy said 
that “ wise advice and”—but perhaps this was a joke— 
“ wise men, such as Mr. GLADSTONE, or some other exceed- 
“ingly clever and able financier, would be offered to 
‘** Turkey,” and then, at the touch of the enchanter’s wand, 
the desert would bloom as the rose. It may be believed 
that about the time that Mr. Giapstong, or one of the other 
exceedingly clever financiers—perhaps M. Lerevre, or some 
of his friends who lately appeared before the Foreign Loans 
Committee, may be suggested as, on the whole, more suit- 
able for the task, if the old theory of catching a certain 
class of people still holds true—is setting things to rights 
inside Turkey, Lord Dersy will, with characteristic energy 
and daring, be threatening the SuLTAN with a bombardment 
of his capital; and the one is just as likely to happen 
as the other. There must surely be some men of sense among 
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the bondholders who can look the facts in the face and 
see the hollowness of these expectations. It is easy for 
people to call, as Mr. Hawmonp does, upon the Govern- 
ment of England, and the Government of France, and 
the Government of Italy, and any other Governments 
they can think of to protect the interests of bond- 
holders ; but will they come when they are called? There 
is no use in affecting to believe that the rest of the world 
is so dense as not to know that the bondholders fore- 
saw their risks, and took measures for their own protection 
pretty well when they pocketed their 20 per cent. as long 
as it lasted. Why should anybody expect 20 per cent. for 
a perfectly safe debt? Morpzcatof Bond Street does not in- 
sist on the Guards being turned out because one of his young 
friends levants prematurely. High interest was paid by 
Turkey simply and solely because the security was notori- 
ously shaky; and people cannot eat their cake and have it too. 
Mr. Surcey thought our own Government onght to take 
up the matter, “ for was it not something that the interests 
“of thousands of families should be imperilled?” But 
he forgot at the moment that there are a good many 
more thousands of families, most of whom have not 
had the advantage of high dividends in the past, who 
would have to pay for the expenses of an embroilment in 
the Kast, if proceedings against Turkey were undertaken 
in carnest. But then, it may be said, “Oh, we do 
“not mean anything really serious. Only let Lord Dersy 
“write a@ few sharp despatches, and make a show 
“of beimg-angry, and that will be enough. Give 
“us moral support.” ‘To most people this must appear 
a very odd morality. If it could be shown that there 
was any binding pledge given by the Turkish to the 
English Government, as one Government to another, the 
case might be ditferent ; but it does not appear that, except 
perhaps in the case of the security of the Kgyptian tribute, 
this can be done, and it is going too far to expect that 
the English Government is to be ready to act as bailiff for 
every private person who chooses to lend money toa foreign 
Power. It is quite clear that, if the nation undertook this 
duty, it would soon have very little else to do. It was M. 
Biscuorrsueim, if we remember rightly, or some similar 
persou, who at one of the sittings of the recent Loans Com- 
mittee blandly suggested, that if the Government would 
only put a gunboat or two at the disposal of the exceed- 
ingly clever financial gentlemen who manage foreign specu- 
lations, it would greatly assist them. And no doubt it 
would. But whether it would be for the interest or honour 
of the country to do so is another question. 

We are glad to observe that some sense of the prosaic 
elements of the subject dawned on the subsequent meet- 
ing of Thursday, which was sammoned by Messrs. Dent & 
Co. It has long been foreseen that, as Mr. Barron, the 
Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople, distinctly re- 
ported in 1867, next to the maintenance of peace, “ the first 
“ condition of solvency for the Turkish Treasury is a total 
“ abstinence from all future loans,” and that “ to make both 
“ends meet by means of the normal resources should be 
“ the whole aim of Turkish statesmen.” It is evident that 
this most desirable result will be largely promoted by the 
step which Turkey has just taken, and this is the only con- 
solation we can suggest. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Bhp ta re Professor Fawcett says has a certain interest 
which does not always belong to the utterances of more 
accomplished orators. He is always genuine, direct, and vigorous. 
He believes every word he speaks, and indeed his opinions some- 
times appear to him to be so self-evident that he cannot understand 
the possibility of dissent. It has been said of the school to which 
he belongs, that their fault is their tendency to be “ cock- 
sure ” of everything. They have always worked out the problem and 
obtained the final and conclusive result. If Professor Faweett 
shows that tendency, he hes some excuse for his confidence. 
Given his premisses, his conclusions are thoroughly logical. His 
views ivy be limited, but they are never wanting in shrewdness. 
He argues with immense vigour and great acuteness ; and, if he does 
not give an exhaustive statement of all the arguments bearing 
upon 2 case, the arguments which he advances are always solid as 
far as they go. These qualities ave abundantly evident in the 
address delivered the other day at Birmingham. He expatiated, 
as the occasion naturally suggested, upon the advantages of educa- 
tion. Nobody can doubt his zeal and sincerity in the cause. All 
who wish well to the cause of education— everybody professes 
to wish well to it—must accept him as a powerful ally in 
the necessary task of spreading a due sense of its im- 


portance. Every child throughout the country ought, as he says, 
to receive at least the elements of intellectual training, and he 
spoke very forcibly of some of the supposed obstacles to such a 
consummation. He was, however, more concerned with the con- 
sideration of the subsequent problem. When all the world can read, 
what are they to read, and how? What kind of education is most 
desirable for the numerous and, it is hoped, rapidly increasing class 
which, though it cannot hope to receive a complete intellectual 
training, has still some taste for intellectual enjoyments? The 
artisan who has a few hours of leisure, and is too wise to spend 
them all upon frivolous or debasing amusements, may be at a loss 
for rational employment. What course of study should he adopt 
to gratify the tastes which have been aroused ? We have given 
him a set of tools; what is he to do with them ? 

In answering this question Professor Fawcett showed that he 
was not merely a believer in education, but a believer in a par- 
ticular system of education. As the celebrated Thwackum an- 
nounced that by religion he meant the Christian religion, and not 
only the Christian religion but the Protestant religion, and not 
only the Protestant religion but the Church of England; so by 
education Professor Fawcett means a sound education, and not 
only a sound education but that kind of sound education which is 
given at Cambridge, and not only a Cambridge education but (it 
would almost seem) that kind of Cambridge education which is 
imbibed from the lectures of the Professor of Political Economy. 
He believes heartily in the superlative merits of his own study, 
and far be it from us to find fault with his taste. The Professor 
held up his own case as an illustration of his principles. He is one 
of those rare persons who are satisfied with their education. The 
one conclusion which most people have drawn from their own case is 
that they will teach their children on a different system from that 
which was applied to themselves, Professor Fawcett is not of 
this way of thinking. He is in this case a hearty Conservative. 
The system which produced him is, and always must remain, the 
best of all possible systems. He studied mathematics at Cambridge 
chiefly, though not, we presume, exclusively. He has never made 
any use of his mathematics since; but if he had to be educated 
over again he would devote himself to mathematics as much as 
ever. We will not complain of the result, nor give utterance to: 
any half-formed suspicion that possibly a little infusion of some 
diiferent studies—of English literature, for example, or French 
novels, or ecclesiastical antiquities--might have given an additional 
grace to the Professor's mind. Cambridge has no reason to be 
ashamed of the shrewd and sturdy intellect trained by its hardy, if 
narrow, schoo! of mental gymnastics. The great advantage of 
mathematics, however, seems to have been, in the Professor's own 
view, that it qualitied him to become a thorough political econo- 
mist. Accordingly, he specially commends political economy to 
the attention of his hearers, When they have laid aside their 
rough employments, they are to unbend over Mr. Mill’s great work. 
They are not to skim it like a book of travels or biography—the 
Protessor does not condescend eyen to mention a novel—but to 
analyse every chapter, and read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its 
teaching. Ly this means they will acquire a training and a store of 
useful knowledge which will qualify them through life to take an 
intelligent interest in all social developments. The Professor is 
not such a fanatic as to prescribe political economy as the sole, 
though he seems to regard it as the most fascinating, study for 
ordinary use. It appears that the Birmingham people have not 
hitherto formed classes in this branch of inquiry, and the Professor 
is therefore justified in insisting rather emphatically upon its 
claims. In passing, he threw in a good word for botany, which, 
it seems, is equally neglected, and which he holds to be capable of 
affording high intellectual enjoyment. But whether botany or 
political economy be the selected subject, thoroughness is the 
essential condition which is to make it profitable. 

Some persons may doubt whether the rising youth of Birming- 
ham will tind this suggestion very appetizing. There is some- 
thing, it may be urged, rather dry about the “dismal science.” 
Considered as an intellectual food, it is a trifle gritty. The mind 
of man gets wearied with Adam Smith’s pins ; with the three classes 
of land (not those in the parable) of which one produces a hundred, 
another eighty, and a third sixty quarters of wheat, thereby 
illustrating the theory of rent ; and even with those explanations of 
the currency which prove that to distribute marked bits of paper 
is not always the same thing as to increase the quantity 
of animal, mineral, and vegetable products in a nation. 
Professor Fawcett makes a very relevant reply. He tells us 
that, as a matter of fact, political economy has been a very 
popular subject wherever classes have been formed in connexion 
with schemes of University extension. Boys who could not be 
roused to call for classics and mathematics have been fired into 
enthusiasm by political economy. The rgason assigned is that 
political economy has to do with everyday life. The boy takes u 
a newspaper and sees that India exports commodities wo 
20,000,000/, more than the commodities imported. The ingenuous 
youth is naturally interested by the phenomenon. Whilst puzzling 
over it, ke is seized by the teacher of political economy, who pro- 
ceeds to deliver a lecture clearing up his difficulties. The lad 
cannot ask the price of an apple or a tart without throwing himself 
open in the same way. His teacher may at once be down upon 
him and inquire, like the revered preceptor of Masters Sandford and 
Merton, why is half a tart worth just as much as three apples ? 
The question will suggest an interesting and instructive anecdote ; 


and we are at once plunged into the theory of demand and supply, 
international trade, division of labour, and agricultural rent. ion 
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Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, and Mill are, so to speak, standing in the 
background, ready to offer their explanations of every phenomenon 
of daily life. 

Assuming the statement of facts to be accurate, we admit the 
explanation to be sound. Political economy deals after a fashion 
with matters of daily interest. It is not surprising that the 
students in great manufacturing towns should want to know some- 
thing about those mysterious laws of supply and demand which 
are bandied about so freely whenever a strike or a case of ratten- 
ing takes place. They fancy that the University lecturer must 
here be in contact with affairs of daily life, and may really 

ive them a hint or two worth knowing. If, in fact, the 
ecturer is skilful in his business, and knows how to in- 
troduce telling illustrations, he may be able to retain the 
attention which he has excited. Let us hope that he will do 
some good; and that we shall find a clearer recognition of certain 
simple truths amongst the superior members of the artisan class. 
The truth, however, has a wider application. If intelligent youths 
are easily interested in political economy because it deals with 
matters of daily life, and fail to be interested in other studies, it 
must be because they assume that these studies have no influence 
upon daily life. Is this the fault of the students or of their 
teachers ? Has mathematics, for example, no practical interest ? 
There are many mathematical operations which cannot easily be 
— to the objects around us, and which can interest the 
ordinary mind only as affording some amusing puzzles. But surely 
the population of a manufacturing town might be impressed with 
the truth that mathematics have to do with actual faets. Arithmetic 
is as useful to the tart-buying lad as political economy. Ele- 
mentary truths in geometry and physics are daily exemplified by 
everybody who has to do with machinery and manufactures. The 
boy who reads about Indian exports may perhaps look at a neigh- 
bouring column for an account of a railway accident. May not his 
inquisitive mind be in a state fitted to receive some explanations 
asto the various chemical and mechanical laws implied in the 
structure of a steam-engine? If scientific studies fail to be 
interesting, may it not be that the teachers apply to 
popular instruction doctrines which are only applicable-in their 
strictness to more thorough training ? Professor Fawcett might be 
interested in the abstract principles of mathematics, though he had 
no thought of an immediate application. The mechanic, who can 
only expect to find an occasional recreation in mathematical 
studies, should be approached through those applications of 
mathematical principles to his own daily employments which he 
can most easily understand and appreciate. 

But the doctrine is more important as bearing upon the literary 
or artistic studies to which Professor Fawcett did not explicitly 
refer. A lad cares nothing for the Greeks and’ Romans, because he 
does not believe that they ever really existed. Children who have 
been taught to read the Bible in an unintelligent fashion frequently 
receive a tacit impression that the history of the Jews has no point 
of contact with profane history. They would be shocked by the 
intelligence that there is really such a country as Palestine, which 
can be reached by steamboats and railways, and would impute a 
kind of irreverence to a living being in a coat and hat who should 
say that he had actually been there. The world of the Bible is to 
their imaginations divided by a great gulf from the world of 
actual tangible facts. The same impression exists in regard to 
classical,.and even to English, history, and is confirmed by barren 
modes of instruction. To teach a child geography to any purpose, 
he should first be interested in the river which flows by Lis own 
door and the hills which he can see from his;windows. Otherwise 
he will America or Russia as mere marks on a sheet of 
canvas. like manner a youth who is to be interested in history 
should be made to feel that history is really continuous. He 
should understand that the existing parish constable, the actual visible 
and tangible phenomenon, from his staff to the buttons on his coat, 
is only explicable as a product of a long series of generations. He 
should be made to feel that he cannot fully understand the Parlia- 
mentary debates which fill the newspapers side by side with the 
accounts of imports and of railway accidents, till he has some 

uaintance with Simon de Montfort, with Cromwell and Pitt, 
and the late William Cobbett. Even classical languages and his- 
tory may be made interesting when we start from existing laws 
pes fase fie and monuments which lead us back at once to ancient 
days. An article in the Daily Telegraph is frequently un- 
intelligible without a good deal of classical information, though 
we cannot add that such information invariably increases our 
interest in the article. Literature of all kinds becomes doubly 
interesting when we can compare modern and ancient forms of ex- 
pressions. A schoolboy suddenly plunged into Horace understands 
nothing but that the Odes are a hideous collection of odd werds, 
to be forced into English by stress of dictionary and grammar. 
But a youth intelligent enough to have read the modern poetry 
which reflects familiar sentiments may be easily led on to some 
understanding of the exquisite art employed long ago in bringing 
out a different view of the same eternal problems of life. 

Intellectual recreation should be at once a relief from daily life, 
and yet have an application to its interests. The man who turns 
to some literary or scientific study in the intervals of daily labour 
should have his path smoothed as faras possible. His teachers 
should begin with those aspects of the unfamiliar line of thought 
which are most closely connected with his daily lite. They should 
end by enabling him to find admission to regions of thought in 
which he may drop some of his daily worries and enjoy the 
beauties of an ideal world. A love of good literature, of good art, 


a taste for any scientific or historical investigation, may be com- 
municated to many whose principal employments are in a different 
sphere, but whose studies may yet be elevating as far as they go. 
A lad may be taught to enjoy Milton's poetry intelligently, though he 
has not read all the contemporary literature necessary for a minute 
criticism. The question what kind of study should be presented 
tohim must be answered by saying that none should be forbidden. 
Botany and pvlitical economy may be the best for some minds, as 
poetry and mathematics may be for others. So long as the instruc- 
tion be good of its kind, its influence will be healthy. To make it 
attractive the instructor must always remember that he must start 
by cultivating such embryonic tastes as already exist, and not ex- 
pect a laborious craftsman to undertake a severe study of abstract 
truths on the promise of ultimate benetit. 


LIVING ON FLATS. 


a time ago a lady endeavoured to convince her friends and 
KJ the public that, if they would avail themselves of the machine 

which oe proposed in her scheme of Co-operative Housekeeping, 

domestic troubles would vanish like dew under the rays of a summer 
sun. The scarcity of good cooks would no longer signify, for one 
experienced chef would be able to cook for as many families as now 
inhabit a whole street. In this idea she followed Robert Owen, 
who used to talk about co-operation extinguishing kitchen fires. 
Housemaids would cease to be plagues, for they would have the 
same freedom that is now enjoyed by shopgirls. They would work 
acertain number of hours in the twenty-four, and have regular 
duties to perform, but when these were fulfilled their time would 
be at their own disposal. They might learn French and drawing, 
spend their earnings on theatres, or walk in the Park with their 
young man. There would be no mistress to interfere with them 
when their work was done. They wouid be in the same position 
as young women in the Post Office, or in any of the other employ- 
ments now sought after by those who used to enter domestic 


service. It was hoped that, by conceding a certain amount of 


liberty, a better class of girls might be procured, and that contented 
and industrious servants might again come into the market. Then, 
too, in co-operative households it would be impossible for the 
nurses to frighten the children into fits, or to put on the babies’ 
clothes with pins. Co-operative nurseries would be under en- 
lightened supervision, and there might bea Kindergarten on the 
premises. Girls could be educated in classes without being sent 
to school, and have good instruction at a moderate cost. But 
although there is apparently something to be said in favour of such 
a scheme, and although many people gave an intellectual assent 
to the desirableness of giving the plan a fair trial, it did not 
commend itself to any large number of the British public. The 
movement consequently resulted in little but talk and a few bad 
jokes. Co-operative households on a large scale still remain un- 
tried. The experiment has only been made on paper, and in 
the imaginations of unhappy housekeepers driven wild by bad 
servants, 

It is, however, shortly to be attempted on a small scale, and 
it will be interesting to know the results after a year or two. 
Over the curious-looking Gothic arch with a keystone at Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, the house is now in course of con- 
struction. It is hoped that it will be ready to be inhabited at 
Christmas, but it narrowly escaped being burnt a few days ago 
when the tine mansion in the courtyard was destroyed. ‘The out- 
side of the building is not particularly attractive. It looks like a 
spinning mill, and from its extreme height has an unpleasant ap- 
pearance of instability. On the ground floor is a common dining- 
room, with another for private dinner parties, also the kitchen, 
housekeeper’s-room, pantries, and all necessary domestic offices. 
Above this are several stories, consisting of moderate-sized suites 
of rooms conveniently arranged. Taey do not contain anything but 
sleeping and reception rooms, because the inhabitants are sup 
to dine downstairs, and, as there is a capital lift, there ean be no 
difficulty in so doing except in cases of illness. The three top flats 
are delightful on a tine day. Those who inhabit them will have a 
magniticent and ever-changing view when the Westminster fi 
will allow them to see anything at all. There are no high build- 
ings to shut out St. Jamess and the Green Park, with the row of 

ces at the top, and away over acres of chimney-pots lie the hills 
of Hampstead and Highgate, looking blue and distant through the 
haze. Un the south side is to be seen the Crystal Palace glittering 
with every ray of sunshine, however feeble, and Norwood Hill still 
dotted with tine old timber. Beneath lie the Abbey and the new 
Aquarium, and a view of every tower and steeple from St. Paul’s 
to Notting Hill. At the top of the house isa room of double height, 
designed to contain the organ which was most unfortunately 
burnt the other day, and which was, we believe, a splendid instru- 
ment. It is proposed that the management of everything shall be 
in the hands of a committee chosen from the residents, and that 
they shall be their own caterers, and manage everything in the way 
adopted at some of the most successful clubs. It is an experi- 
ment in which many people are interested, and in the present case 
it may possibly sueceed, owing to the comparatively favourable 
conditions under which it is started. It is hardly necessary, how- 
ever, tosay that there are many things against it. English people 
are not naturally sociable. ‘hey have not learnt how to live 
in public. Whether they will be obliged to do so from the 


‘scarcity of servants which has fallen on the land remains to be 
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seen ; but it would be no harm if they would in the meantime 
cultivate the kind of courtesy which would make it possible. 
Even our ideas of family life are at present very circumscribed, 
and would have to be enlarged before we tried living in groups. 
We like a family to mean a man and his wife, their children, and 
servants. Three generations could not get on comfortably to- 
gether in this country as they can in France. It is not im- 
possible to find living happily, now at their chateau in Normandy, 
now at their house in Paris, M. le Marquis de Grandchose and 
Mme. his wife, M. le Comte de Grandchose and Mme. his wife, 
and M. le Vicomte and Mme. his wife. It is quite common to 
see two sons and their respective wives and children living in 
peace under the same roof. In France family life in its larger 
sense seems to thrive, but in England such households as one often 
meets with there would be quite out of the question. The author 
of the Heir of Redelyffe is at present publishing a story in which 
she brings together in the same home such a family as one con- 
stantly meets with abroad, but she dves not attempt to make 
“the Three Brides” agree either with their mother-in-law or with 
each other. She knows too well how unnatural it would be. The 
result of this distaste which we all have to living in patriarchal 
families is that in England there is a great deal of waste of house 
room amongst the middle classes, who are always complaining of 
the high rents they have to pay. There is also waste of a certain 
sort of power which might be advantageously used in its proper 

An unmarried aunt often goes out as a governess when she 
might as well teach her own nieces. The grandmother lives all 
alone and visits orphan asylums and convalescent children’s homes, 
when she might as well help to nurse her little grandson in the 
measles, and have the pleasure of seeing the baby’s first attempt to 
crawl across the floor. There is, however, no use in discussing the 
matter. We all hate our relations except at a distance, and our 
habits and manners would have to be radically changed before we 
could imitate our Continental neighbours. Every one quarrels 
with his mother-in-law, and money transactions between relatives 
are proverbially unfortunate. We too often reserve any little polite- 
ness we can boast for strangers, and do not air it in the home circle. 
Then, too, our climate is fatal to large communities; we have to 
live so much indoors, and see so much more of each other than we 
should if the weather were suitable to being a great deal in the open 
air. Altogether, it does not appear that we are yet ready for co- 
operative homes. 

There is, however, one Continental custom which, one would 
think, might have been more largely adopted in this country— 
that of living on flats. No doubt there are in Edinburgh whole 
streets given up to them, but they are getting to be inhabited, 
especially of late years, either by unmarried men or by people 
who cannot afiord what is called a self-contained house. In Eng- 
land houses in flats have never been really popular. It would 
appear that it makes all the difference to an Englishman 
whether the party-wall between him and his neighbour be 

rpendicular or horizontal. He will endure a piano next door, 

ut rebels at one played beneath his feet or over his head. 
He will cheerfully go up and down any number of stairs within 
his own house, but he refuses to mount even a single flight 
to get to his apartments. In short, no place is either house 
or home if the roof above and the earth below are not included. 
Other human creatures must only live to the right hand or to the 
left; never in a top story or au underground cellar. Perhaps it 
is the ladies who are the cause of this prejudice, as men exist 
very contentedly in chambers, and are not miserable in college. 
Whatever is the reason, the prejudice prevails, or the system would 
be tried on a scale likely to ensure success. Hitherto, however, 
we must say, little opportunity has been offered to the public to 
give the plana fair trial. No doubt handsome flats are to be had 
at Westminster, but they are on ground which is only artificially 
raised above the river, and there are sensible people who prefer a 
part of the town where the soil is not Thames deposit. Some blocks 
were built a few years ago otf the Marylebone Road for the families 
of artisans, but they have been eagerly rented by people of a better 
class than those fer whom they were intended. by throwing two 
of the three-room suites into one a not uncomfortable residence 
can be made. It then consists of two sitting-rooms, two bed- 
rooms, a kitchen, scullery, servants’ room, and bath, and, when 
nicely decorated and furnished, is not to be despised by a young 
couple who have married for love without much of this world’s 
goods. The situation is, however, bad, and the approach not plea- 
sant, owing to the close proximity of a number of stables. Still 
the flats are much sought after, and, as more are in course of con- 


struction, we may assume that, although they have to be much | 1 i : L 1 
| own inhabitants. But it is plain that in this case, as in some 


better built than small houses, they have proved a good specula- 
tion to the owner. 

Some blocks of the same kind, but on a handsome scale, in an 
open central situation, say near Hyde Park on the north side, 
where the ground is high and the soil gravel, and where there is 
not much noise, would quickly tind occupants. Indeed people 
might be found ready to subscribe money on the building society 
system, which has been so successful that it is to be wondered that 
others than the working classes do not start similar societies. No 
two sets of apartments ought to be exactly alike, and the architect 
should not aay et to settle where the windows were to go 
until he had designed the inside of the rooms. Uniformity ought 
to be a matter of no account, and it should not be deemed indis- 


and comfort, whether in summer or winter. There would have 
to be a first-rate lift and a fireproof staircase. No bedroom 
should be without a service of hot and cold water and a place 
to boil a kettle when there was no fire in the room. In small 
suites the dining-room ought to be sacrificed to the sitting- 
room, a butler’s pantry ought to open off it, and that again to 
communicate with the kitchen, which should simply be a place to 
cook in, with every convenience within arm’s length from the fire 
or gas stove. The suites ought to range in size from a studio and 
one small bedroom, for the artist, to the number of rooms sufficient 
to enable a member of Parliament to entertain. But we may 
safely venture to say that, should there arise a demand for flats, 
the British architect, with his usual disregard as to who are to live 
in the places he designs, will make them all exactly alike upon 
some plan which does not suit any one. 

Every one who has lived in a small town house of many stories 
must often haye felt how convenient it would at once become if 
it could be laid on its side. What a delightful suite one would 
feel possessed of as he walked from the kitchen through the dining 
and drawing-rooms, and the best bedroom, into the day nursery, 
and perhaps to an attic beyond. Then an almost equally good one 
would be made by the back rooms from the servants’ hall to the 
box-room in the roof. A few of these tall houses turned on their 
sides and piled one on top of the other would simply be the sort 
of flats we want, and there is no reason why some should not con- 
sist of two stories, if required. There ought to be an endless 
variety, so that people could get what suited their tastes and habits. 
If “ lady helps” are to succeed anywhere, it will be in flats. The 
work is easier, and need not be nearly so dirty as where there is 
the usual basement story. A great part of the difficulty of cooking 
consists in the stupid way in which we arrange our kitchens. 
More mess is made in an ordinary house in a day than ought to be 
made ina year if servants were careful. They are always cleaning 
because they are always unnecessarily dirtying. Apartments on 
the flat system, too, would be a great convenience to people 
who are much in the habit of going away for a few days at a 
time, and would be more comfortable, and not more expensive, 
than lodgings or an hotel to people who come to town only 
for the season. To yo married couples of small means th 
would be invaluable. There is no reason why, for those who wi 
to be boarded as well as lodged, adequate arrangements should not 
be made; but it would be well that this should be done better 
than is usually the case. Here co-operation might come in. 
Without obliging people to dine in a public room, there might be 
a house dinner at a fixed price. But this is always a difficult 
thing to manage, and the arrangement is rarely satisfactory. 

In building flats in London there are two essential points in 
which it is p Bee that they should differ from those in Paris. 
There must be in each suite proper —- accommodation for 
the servants. Nothing can be more barbarous than the way in 
which French servants are herded together in garrets without ceil- 
ings under the slates, where they are broiled into apoplexy in the 
summer and frozen with intense cold in the winter. e im- 
morality amongst the servants is, we believe, scandalous. It could 
scarcely be otherwise, when we consider that they have a separate 
staircase, often into the street, and no supervision. The other thing 
to be avoided is starting such a pernicious system as that of the 
concierge. The Parisians writhe under the yoke, but they are 
helpless. The concierge is complete master of the position. He 
is a spy,a tyrant,a cheat. He will do nothing without being 
paid for it-—not even give people their letters; and he will doany- 
thing if he gets money enough for doing it. Flats might be under 
police control if necessary, but the inhabitant should not be at 
the mercy of the hall-porter. 


CARLISLE. 


vas city which William Rufus added to the English realm 
bears a name which is sounded differently within its own 
walls and in other parts of the kingdom. Diligent students of Sir 
Walter Scott may have noticed that he gives the name of the city 
two distinct accents, according to the necessities of his metre. 
“The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,” when the sovereignty of 
love is to be set forth; but, when an English raid is looked for 
beyond the Scottish border, the places whence it is most likely to 
come are marked as “ Naworth or Warkworth or merry Carlisle.” 
This last accentuation is that by which the city is best known to 
the rest of the world. The former is that which is used by its 


others, the stranger has preserved the correct sound more accu- 
rately than the native. For it is the second syllable that qualifies 
the Caer which answers to the English chester, and it is of course 
on the qualifying syllable that the accent should come. And it is 
whispered that, though the citizens themselves prefer the other 
sound, yet the neighbouring peasantry still keep the accent, accord- 
ing to etymology, on the second syllable. Exactly the same diver- 
sity is to be found in the sound of the Celtic name of another but 
much smaller city, the episcopal see on the Taff. The Welsh 
Llandéf has, in the ordinary speech of other parts, become Llandaff 
or Landétf. In its own neighbourhood the only known English 
form is Laindaff. This last sound is so unfamiliar out of the im- 


pensable tor a room to have four corners, each a right angle. In | mediate neighbourhood that a witness who spoke, before a body 


order to make the blocks pay at all they must be very high, but | of magistrates of another county, of having 


this ensures thick walls, one of the most essential things for health 


n at Ldandaff was 


| understood by nearly every one present to have said that he had 
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been at Taunton. The vowels were not quite the same, and the 
consonants were quite different, but the trochaic run common to 
both names did for one as well as the other. But, however we 
accentuate the name of the city, the name is an essential and 
striking part of the history of the city. Carlisle is the only one of 
the cities of England, as England is commonly understood, which 
bears a name which is distinctly and without any controversy 
British, and to which no English ending has ever been put 
on. An English name made out of the same elements would 
have taken some such form as Lilchester. And, if the name of the 
city is thus unmistakably British, the name of the shire of which 
it is the head sounds temptingly like an English name for the land 
of the Britons under their name of Cymry. We say temptingly like, 
because theories about Cimbri, Cymry, and the like are very 
dangerous, and it would be hard to find any distinct authority for 
the use of the word Cymry beyond Wales in its present sense. 
It would be equally dangerous positively to deny that the Cymry 
may have given their name either to Cumberland or to those two 
islands which their pious minister deemed so specially under the 
Divine protection that he feared that the adjacent islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland might be forgotten. The whole 
ethnological phenomena of Cumberland are puzzling. The land is 
historically British. It kept on its unbroken succession of Celtic 
princes, first independent, then dependent on Scotland. But the 
modern speech and most of the existing nomenclature is un- 
doubtedly Scandinavian. In Yorkshire and Lincolnshire we know 
when the Danes came in and who led them. In Cumberland there 
must also have been a Scandinavian settlement, because its results 
are to be seen to this day. But we know not when or how it 
happened ; and it did not lead, as in Yorkshire, to the establish- 
ment of a Scandinavian dynasty. Our notices of Danes, or 
rather Northmen, in those parts are quite casual, and oddly 
enough they come in the form of voices from distant Hun- 
tingdon and Worcester, while nearer Durham keeps silence. The 
question why Cumberland is not entered in Domesday, which 
was so amusingly discussed two or three years back, is one of the 
simplest in the world. When the Domesday survey was taken, 
the pew Cumberland, the old diocese of Carlisle, was no part of 
the kingdom of England. Its omission therefore is no wonder; it 
is the omission of Northumberland and Durham which has to be 
accounted for. Everything about the history of the district is 
puzzling, but the city is the least puzzling thing in it. Luel, Caer- 

uel, was a city in the time of St. Cuthbert. It had to be set up 
again in the days of William Rufus. It must therefore have been 
destroyed by somebody in the intermediate time, and the state- 
ment of Florence, though Simeon declines to copy it, that it was 
destroyed by Danes or Northmen of some kind in the ninth cen- 
tury, isso obviously probable that it might almost have been taken 
for granted, even if no chronicler had asserted it. We may be 
pretty sure that Carlisle had lain desolate after the Danish inroad 
in the ninth century, just as Chester lay desolate after a Northum- 
brian inroad in the seventh century, till they were severally restored 
by the Lady of the Mercians and by the Red King. 

The points of historic importance connected with the restora- 
tion of Carlisle are, first, that it added to the perplexing ethnology 
of Cumberland a new element which is seldom taken into account 
in discussions on the subject; and, secondly, that the restoration 
of the city was part of an addition in the strictest sense to the 
English kingdom. Cumberland proper—that is, as must be borne 
in mind throughout, neither the more ancient kingdom nor the 
more modern shire, but the diocese of Carlisle as it stood before 
recent changes—was no part of England ; its only connexion with 
England was the supremacy claimed by the English kings over the 
whole island ot Britain. It was held, doubtless under Scottish 
superiority, by Dolfin, a member of the house of the old North- 
umbrian earls, the famous lords of Bamburgh. Rufus drove 
him out, and added his pee to the English kingdom, which 
was thus enlarged by the overthrow of the only man of English 
birth who still kept any shadow of sovereignty on British ground. 
The land had been in Northumbrian possession ages before ; but no 
king of the English, West-Saxon, Danish, or Norman had yet held 
it in immediate sovereignty. Among all the tangled mazes of 
Cumbrian history, this point is clear; and the other point is 
equally clear—namely, that William Rufus planted in his new 
conquest a settlement of colonists from the south of England, who 
came thither as settlers in the strictest sense, bringing with them 
their wives and their cattle and all that they had. With that 
strange license which some people assume of saying that anything 
which might have happened really did happen, some writers have 
taken upun themselves to say that the men from the South whom the 

ted King settled in Cumberland were the men who had been 
turned out of their lands in Hampshire to make way for the New 
Forest. This is one of the things which, as no one can affirm, so 
no one can deny ; because there is not a scrap of evidence either 
way. The only point is that, when we come to look into the history 
of the making of the New Forest, though some people were un- 
doubtedly turned out, it is not likely that so many were turned out 
as to make any considerable settlement anywhere else. ‘The really 
important point is that to the Celtic and Scandinavian elements 
in the population of Cumberland a distinctively Saxon element 
was now added—a fact which seems never to be borne in mind 
in discussions on Cumbrian ethnology. 

The history of the city which was thus called into fresh being 
is one which, beyond that of most other cities, forms part of the 
general history of England. It is a history which stands out on 


the surface, and which has not, like that of many other cities, to 
be dug out of special records by special research. Restored, no 
doubt, on purpose to be the bulwark of England against Scotland, 
Carlisle remained the bulwark of England against Scotland as 
long as England needed a bulwark in that direction. In every 
Scottish war, from Stephen to George the Second, Carlisle 
plays its part. And it is perhaps not inappropriate that a city 
which was called into being to act as a check upon the Scots 
should itself have, in its general appearance, something of a 
Scottish character. The site of the city and castle instinctively 
reminds us of the sites of Edinburgh and Stirling. It is a likeness 
in miniature, but it is a likeness not the less, The castle stands 
at the northern end of the city, looking out on the dangerous 
border-land, standing itself on the brow of a hill which differs only 
in height from the prouder hills which bear the two famous 
Scottish fortresses to which we have likened it. The look-out 
from the castle itself over the Eden towards the Scottish march is 
emphatically the look-out of » sentinel. Mr. Ruskin somewhere 
tells us that a “ noble tower” should be without props, which, being 
interpreted, means without buttresses, and that it should be as the 
tower of Lebanon which looketh towards Damascus. All that we 
know of that tower is that the nose of Solomon's bride could be 
likened to it. But, as the keep of Carlisle Castle, being a square 
Norman keep, is without props, and as it certainly looks forth, if not 
towards Damascus, at least towards Dumfries, it may perhaps give 
ussome hints as to that Egyptian style of beauty which it would 
seem that Mr, Ruskin is anxious to bring in among us in the 
matter either of towers or of noses, or of both. But the castle of 
Carlisle looks far also on one spot which suggests the memories of 
times, not indeed before there were Scots, but before Scots or Picts 
either had English or Danish adversaries to meet them on 
Cumbrian ground. The Roman wall avoids Carlisle—we should, 
at this stage, rather say Luguvallum—itself. Among the most 
prominent points from the castle is Stanwix, the site of 
the nearest Roman station, whose Teutonic name seems to bear 
about it the memory of the stones of the ancient builders. 
But the inner line of fosse, which runs some way south of 
the wall itself, is said to be actually traced along the line which 
divides the castle from the city. An inner ditch cuts off the head- 
land itself, which, like so many other headlands of the same kind, 
had doubtless been made into a position of defence ages before even 
the Roman had made the spot his own. 

We may be sure then that it was not only on the site of a 
Roman town, but on the site of a far older primitive fortress, that 
the Red King called his revived city and castle into their second 
being. Of the works of his age there still are large remains; how 
much is the work of Rufus himself, how much of his successor 
Henry, who is recorded to have added to the strength of 
both city and castle, it may be hard to say. The keep is there, 
though sadly disfigured, and a large part of the wall, both of city 
and castle, after many patchings and rebuildings, is still of Norman 
date, and is in many places plainly built out of Roman stones. Here 
and there one is tempted—it is perhaps better not to yield to the 
temptation—tothink thatsome of those stones in the lower part of the 
wallmay havestood theresince the days whenCarlisle wasLuguvallum. 
Hopelessly distigured as the castle is within through its unhappy 
use as a barrack, it still keeps about it the memories of many later 
times and of many stirring scenes in history. But those to whom 
the city and castle themselves have a distinct being will be inclined 
to dwell less on those parts which suggest the remembrance either 
of our own Richard of Gloucester or of the Scottish Clytemneestra, 
and will rather trace out every scrap which carries them back to 
the days of the two founders of English Carlisle. : 

For two founders the city had. ‘The keen eye of the Red King 
called it again into being as a military outpost of his kingdom, as 
an outpost also, it would seem, of that English nationality 
which, tyrant as he was, he knew how to use for his own 

urposes when it suited him. But if Rufus was the founder of 
Carlisle in its military aspect, Henry, while the perfecter of the 
fortress, was also the founder of the church. The bishopric of 
Carlisle, with its priory of Austin canons, was a creation of the 
Lion of Justice, a creation of a class which had no followers 
between the reign of the first Ilenry and the reign of the last. The 
small fragment which still remains of the nave of Carlisle abbey— 
here, as at Durham, that name once belonged to the cathedral 
church and still cleaves to its precinct—of a plain but stately 
Norman style, reminds us of the days of its founder, and of the first 
bishop, the English Acthelwald, whom he set there to watch 
over the English tlock settled there by his brother. Had the great 
design of which the choir is a part ever been fully carried out, the 
old nave and transept would doubtless have given way to some- 
thing on a far vaster scale. As it is, the greater part of the nave 
perished in the civil wars, and the church is left a shapeless frag- 
ment, magnificent in parts, but without connexion or outline as a 
whole. Lesides the castle, abbey, and wall, the city has little to 
show. The chief parish church was—a rare instance in an epi- 
scopal church—tormed in the nave of the abbey, and, when we get 
beyond its precinct, when we have seen its gatehouse and refectory, 
Carlisle has little more to show us. There are neither churches nor 
houses of any account; even the citadel built by Henry the Kighth 
at the other end of the city to balance the ancient castle exists only 
in name. But castle and abbey are enough; without tracing the 
long later history of the city, which is rather the history of Eng- 
land than that of Carlisle, the city which the second Norman Kin 
called into a new being after ages of desolation, which the third 
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Norman King brought alike to military and ecclesiastical perfection, 
is a spot which has an interest special to itself among the cities of 


THE COPYRIGHT COMMISSION. 


by fulfilment of a promise given last Session by Mr. Disraeli, a 
Royal Commission has been appointed to “ make inquiry with 

to the laws and regulations relating to Home, Colonial, and 
International Copyright.” From the wording of this announce- 
ment it might perhaps be supposed that the only duty of the Com- 
missioners is to collect information, but it must be presumed that 
they will also offer some conclusions of their own. In point of 
fact, there is little, if anything, to inquire about which is not per- 
fectly well known to every one who takes an interest in such 
matters. The question has been repeatedly investigated and dis- 
cussed, and all the materials for forming a judgment on it are at 
hand. But though it is hardly likely that the Commission will be 
able to throw any new light upon the subject, it will be instruc- 
tive to know what is the deliberate opinion of a fairly representative 
body as to the justice and expediency of the existing law. It is 


obvious that the arrangements for the encouragement of intellectual 
industry must always be of the highest importance in a civilized | 
community, and, whatever may be the result of the inquiry, | 
it will at least be useful in shaking up the public mind, and se- | 
curing a reconsideration of principles which have perhaps, in | 
some respects, been taken a little too much for granted. We 
have no intention of anticipating the labours of the Com- 
mission, but it may be worth while, even at the risk of going over 
some very familiar ground, to observe how the law of copyright 
got into its present condition, and to indicate the general bearings 
of the subject, as far at least as it concerns ourselves at home. 
The question of colonial, as well as that of international, copy- 
right is practically beyond our control, except by the influence of 
example; and the main thing to be determined is, therefore, 
whether our domestic law, ‘as it stands, is altogether sound and 
just. 

It has apparently come to be generally assumed in these days 
that, as a matter of course, the public interest requires that those 
who produce books should be allowed to hold them as property 
only for a limited period; but it is necessary to remember that 
this has not always been the law of England. Down to nearly the end 
of the eighteenth century the Courts recognized a common-law right | 
in an author to the “copy,” as it was called, of his published works | 
in perpetuity ; and copyrights were constantly bought and sold and 

ssed from hand to hand on that understanding. In those days 

iterature had not attained the position of a regular trade or pro- 
fession ; and authors who had no other means of subsistence than 
their pens had to trust for support almost entirely to the liberality 
of private patrons. A writer who wished to have a book pub- 
lished was glad to sell his copyright to a bookseller for a mere trifle, 
and troubled himself no more about it. The object of publica- 
tion was secured, if not by fame, by the reward which he received 


for a flattering Dedication and such private subscriptions as he 
could collect. The ultimate sale of the copyright of Paradise Lost 
in 1650 yielded only 8/., and in 1648 Jacob Jonson paid Dryden— ' 
the most eminent writer of his age—for his verses at the rate of 
21. 138. 9d. per hundred. Whatever protit there might be went to | 
the bookseliers, who, while they were a comparatively small com- | 
munity, understood the necessity of respecting each other's rights, 
if only asa selfish precaution. Gradually, however, as the taste 
for reading spread, and great names rose in literature, literary pro- 
perty became more valuable, it not to the author, at least to the 
trader, who now found his copyrights frequently violated by ad- 
venturers against whom the common law afforded only nominal 
protection. The bookseller could recover costs only to the extent 
to which he proved damage, and it was impossible to trace the sale 
of counterfeit copies all over the country. On the other hand, the 
pirate, when run down, was usually found to be a 
could pay neither costs nor damages, and who, even if confined 
within the rules of the King’s Bench or Fleet, could “ continue his 
evil practice with impunity.” 

This was the state of things which prevailed at the beginning of 


the eighteenth century, and in 1709 the earliest statute dealing | 
specifically with copyright was passed. The Act sets forth the | 


| 


way in which authors or proprietors of books were liable to 
be plundered, and enacts, as a means of preventing such prac- 
tices, and “for the encouragement of learned men to compose 
and write useful books,” the confiscation of counterfeit copies and 
other penalties, together with a provision that an author or pro- 


prietor should enjoy the sole eopyright of his book for twenty- | 


one years, * and no longer,’ in tie case of books already published, 
and for fourteen years, * and no longer,” in the case of new books, 
at the end of which period it would return to the author, if alive, 
for another fourteen years. This Act was passed on the express 
application of the booksellers, and as a boon to learning, and it is 
evident that, in spite of the equivocal “ no longer” in the text, it 
was regarded as supplementary to, and not as a substitute for, the 


per who | 


in an action for printing Thomson's Seasons, when Lord Mansfield 
and two other Judges—Mr. Justice Yates dissenting—decided 
that the copyright of a book belonged to the author, as Lord 
Mansfield said, “upon every principle of reason, natural justice, 
morality, and common law, upon the evidence of the long re- 
ceived opinion of this property, appearing in ancient proceedings 
and law cases.” Six years later, however, the case of Donaldson, an 
Edinburgh bookseller who had opened a shop in London for the 
sale of cheap pirated editions of English works, came before 
the House of Lords, which decided for the first time that the 
common-law right was merged in the Statute of Anne. And 
from that day the old common-law right of copy disappeared, 
All the subsequent legislation on this subject has proceeded on the 
assumption, to which even Serjeant Talfourd yielded, that a right 
of property in a literary work can be expected only fora limited time. 
In 1814 the period of grace was extended to twenty-eight years 
certain, and, if the author then survived, for the rest of his life ; 
and in 1842 there was a further exteusion to forty-two years, or, 
if the author was still living, for the rest of his life and seven 
years more. 

It is interesting to observe the various grounds upon which the 
question of the limitation of copyright has been argued. In the 
proceedings of 1774 it was urged by Mr. Justice Yates that an 
author had no claim to anything but “ public benevolence by way 
of encouragement,” and that to ask for more than had been granted 
Was mercenary and avaricious and showed a want of honourable 
ambition of fame. Lord Camden “ was very free in his observa- 
tions on the booksellers,” whom he called the monopolizers of 
letters and extinguishers of genius. Bishop Shipley demonstrated 
that the extension of copyright was of no real benefit to authors 
themselves, since the whole profits of literature went to the book- 
sellers. In the debates upon Talfourd’s Bill, which was afterwards 
taken up by the then Lord Mahon, who is Chairman of the present 
Commission, the reasoning was much the same. One member 
denounced the “ Wat Tyler principle” of literary monopolies, 
while Mr. Wakley quoted Wordsworth at great length in order to 
show what poor stuff poetry was, and how easy it must be to 
write it. The argument that it is sordid and mercenary to 
endeavour to turn anarticle of property to the best account scarcely 
requires to be answered. In every rank and occupation of life, 
from the highest to the lowest, it is deemed no degradation to 
accept remuneration for honest services. Macaulay's brilliant, but 
in substance specious and paradoxical, speeches on this question 
embody the more plausible pleas which have been urged against. 
perpetuity of copyright. Setting aside metaphysical controversy 
as to natural rights, he put the question on its proper ground—that 
of social expediency. Assuming that it is desirable to have a 
supply of good literature, there are only two ways in which this 
can be secured—that is, by private patronage, or by copyright, 
which is the patronage of the public; and of these the latter is the 
least objectionable in its operation, and the most likely to promote 
the end in view. But then, he urged, copyright has its disadvantages, 
Copyright is monopoly, and produces all the evils which have been 
found to attend a monopoly in other cases. In a certain sense it 
is no doubt true that a copyright is, while it lasts, a monopoly, 
since it vests in a particular person the exclusive right to sell 
a particular book; but a moment's reflection will show that 
this is very ditferent from the sort of monopolies with which 
Macaulay compares it—such as the East India Company's 
monopoly of tea or Lord Essex’s monopoly of sweet wines, by which 
the sole trade, not merely in a particular kind of tea or sweet wine, 
but in all such articles generally, was confined to the holder of 
the monopoly. Nobody was allowed to deal in any kind of tea 
except the East India Company; no one was allowed to sell what 
were known as sweet wines except Lord Essex; and all com- 
petition was thus suppressed. Copyright, on the other hand, does. 
not interfere in the least with natural competition. All that it im- 
plies is that the right to publish a certain book shall belong to the 

rson who produces it; but it does not prevent anybody from 

ringing out another book of a similar kind on the same subject, 
so long as there is not a distinct and, as one might say, bodily 
appropriation of the literary form and original researches of the 
former work, There is also this distinction between a copyright 
book and a patented invention, that the former leaves all free to 
profit by what it contains, while the latter bars the use of a 
specitic mechanical contrivance which may be a necessary step to. 
a more important invention. The facts or ideas contained in @ 
book become, as soon as it is published, part of the common stock 
of knowledge in the world, and anybody may make use of them in 
other literary compositions on condition that deliberate and sys- 
tematic plagiarism is avoided, or,as Lord Eldon puts it, that there 
has been “a fair exercise of a mental operation deserving to be 
ealled original.” Take, for example, the case of a History of 
England. The copyright of such a work does not prevent the pro- 
duction of other histories embodying the accumulated information 
on the subject, if these other histories are written in an original 
form. Ali that is forbidden is the actual appropriation of a pub- 
lished work, just as it stands, words and all, under the certiticate 
of the authors name. Any one is at liberty to write another his- 
tory, but it is clearly robbery to pocket the marketable valve of a 


— 


writer's neme and reputation, as well as his literary skill and 
industry, without his consent. There are of course nice points of 
law as to how far private papers or the results of special studies 
may be reproduced by others; but the general principle is at least 
clear enough, that a copyright book does not stand in the way of 


| 
Fright at common law. Nothing, indeed, could be more absurd | 
than the idea of encouraging literature by curtailing its privileges ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the common-law right was uniformly re- 
spected by the Judges during the next sixty-tive years. As late 
as 1768 this view was maintained by the Court of King’s Bench 
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other people writing books on the same subject. All that is really 
copyright is the literary structure of the book, not the general 
ideas or information which it may contain. 


Macaulay further contends that the effect of a monopoly is to 
make articles scarce, dear, and bad, and that this effect is in- 
variable; but it is obvious that the competition which goes on in 
the case of books takes copyright out of the category of pure mo- 
nopoly. Ifa standard book on any subject is scarce, dear, or bad, 
an inducement is at once offered to other people to produce a book 
more adapted to public wants. Macaulay also declares against 
copyright as a tax—a tax on readers for the purpose of giving a 
bounty to writers,” and a very bad tax, since “it is imposed on 
one of the most innocent and salutary of human pleasures,” and is 
consequently a premium on vicious pleasures. This is a — 
example of the sort of ridiculous delusion which may be conjure 
up by supposing that a nickname fixes the character of the thing 
to which it is applied. What is here called for dyslogistic pur- 
poses a tax is simply the price paid for a commodity, and is no 
more a tax than the cost of a loaf of bread or a leg of mutton. It 
is no doubt very desirable that people should have plenty both of 
cheap wholesome food and cheap wholesome literature, but there 
is no reason why in either case people should not pay the producer 
for what he supplies them with. Another of Macaulay's positions 
is that neither the author nor his family is likely to be benetited 
by a perpetual copyright, inasmuch as it is pretty certain to pass 
out of their hands, and then it is only the bookseller who is en- 
Tiched. This theory _—— the fantastical assumption that the 


price which a bookseller give for a work bears no proportion 


to the sum which the bookseller will afterwards draw from the | 


public; which is simply to assume that authors and boolisellers 
are such idiots as wholly to ignore the elementary principles 
of commerce. Again, lensodioy asks whether the prospect 
of a fortune being made by the descendant of a book- 
seller several generations hence is likely to be much of an 
encouragement to a rman of letters, who, like Dr. Johnson, 
would prefer an immediate dish of shin of beef from the cook- 
shop to satisfy his hunger. But of course the more solid the pro- 
perty which the writer has to sell, the more liberal will the 
purchaser be ; and if the writer has a family, the prospect of keep- 
ing the copyright more or less in his own hands will be a very 
important encouragement. When Macaulay further asks on which 
side should the public sympathy be when the question is whether 
some book as popular as Robinaon Crusoe or the Filgrim’s Progress 
shall be in every village, or whether it shall be confined to the 
libraries of the rich for the advantage of the great-grandson of a 
bookseller who a hundred years before drove a hard bargain for 
the copyright with the author when in great distress, he is 
obviously talking mere claptrap, and leaves out of view the advan- 
tage to the author of having something substantial to dispose of. 
An unlimited copyright might possibly have the effect of making 
a book dear, and consequently limiting its circulation, but here 
the self-interest of the proprietor comes into play, and, as Lord 
Mansfield said, “a pe profit on a speedy and numerous sale 
is a much larger gain than a great profit upon such book in 
a slow sale of less number.” As to the deliberate suppression 
of a book, Macaulay cites two possible cases, that of Richard- 
son’s novels by his nephew, a clergyman who thought them 
immoral, and that of Boswell’s Johnson, by the author's son, 
who thought it discredited his father; but these cases are 
purely hypothetical, and the fact that neither of these persons, so 
far as is known, made any attempt to buy up and suppress either 
of the publications in question during its limited copyright is per- 
haps a proof that they would not have done so even if the copy- 
right had been more extended. In fact, it may be doubted whether 
it would be practicable altogether to suppress a book after it had 
once been published, so that its contents should be absolutely 
hidden from the world. Copies would remain in libraries, and 
the substance of them would be reproduced. It is true that as 
regards the great majority of publications a copyright in per- 
petuity, or even for the term now allowed, may not be of much 
practical value either to the authors or publishers ; but there is no 
reason why those to whom the right may be valuable should 
be deprived of it. Considering these various arguments, it 
may thought that the price of boolis, as of other articles, 
should be lett to the ordinary laws of trade, and that the 
danger of important works being suppressed, which is not a ve 
probable one, may be met bya discretionary authority on suc 
points being vested in the Privy Council, as is in fact done by the 
fifth section of the existing Act, or in some other body. These 
are some of the questions which the Commissioners will have tc 
consider. 


THE PARIS THEATRES. 


_ only novelties which have appeared for some time past 
upon the Paris stage belong to the regions of farce, or of 
farcical comedy. Le Panache, by M. Gondinet, a writer of consi- 
derable skill and wit, produced a short while since at the Palais 
Royal, has for its theme the craving for office which takes 

sion of people whose vanity is greater than their merit. Le 
Panache, says a French writer, is a phrase which characterizes the 
malady of petty ambition. The central figure of the piece is a 
certain M. Pontérisson, whose first object is a seat in the 
Chamber, but who is more than contented when he imagines that 


he has been chosen to fill a small prefecture. Out of the misad- 
ventures which lead to his mistakeu belief in his appointment, and 
which of course arise from an intrigue between his wife and a 
friend, M. Gondinet has constructed a piece full of amusing inci- 
dent and clever dialogue, enlivened by a good many satirical hits 
at the Government. The writer has a keen eye for the ludicrous, and 
a pleasant lightness of touch in his dialogue; and his audience catch 
up with delight his happy exhibition of the absurdities belonging 
toa phase of their own political attitude. Pontérisson is giaed with 
adinirable self-complacency by M. Geoilroy, who never destroys the 
comic force of a situation or a speech by pressing it too much upon 
his hearers. His importance in the dignity of his supposed office 
is marvellously inflated and unconscious; and one can hardly help 
pitying him when he discovers his delusion. M. Brasseur's acting 
in the more exaggerated part of Pontérisson’s servant is fanny, 
but would be better if the player appeared less anxious to 

the most of his materials. M. Hyacinthe gives an excellent 
aspect of stolid self-content to an innkeeper with decided political 
views. Mme. Magnier plays Pontérisson’s wife, a woman with 
nerves and a love of intrigue and mystery—the kind of woman who 
might figure as the incomprehensible heroine in a play of the 
Octave Feuillet school, but who is held up for laughter instead of 
for admiration or pity by M. Gondinet. ‘The actress gives exactly 
the right touch of exaggeration to the character, and is throughout 
lively without approaching vulgarity. Le Procés Veauradieux, 
by MM. Delacour and Hennequin, which, like Le Panache, is an 
extravagant comedy in three acts, has been going on for more than 


| @ hundred nights at the Vaudeville, and there seems no reason 


why it should not go on as long as audiences’ muscles will serve 
them for laughter. From the rise to the fall of the curtain one 


| absurd incident follows another in ceaseless profusion; when one 


thinks that the climax of ludicrous complication has been reached, 


| and that the least additional touch must spoil the efiect, an unex- 


pected arrival, a misunderstood phrase, or a sudden revelation, 
gives a new and yet funnier turn to the situation. When the un- 
fortunate hero of the piece, an avocat, who, driven from his home 
by his mother-in-law, flies elsewhere for consolation, seems inevit- 
ably on the point of being overwhelmed by ruin on every side, some 
extravagant invention, either of his own or a friend’s, invariably 
comes to his aid and puts off the evil day. This character is 
played by M. St. Germain with an inexhaustible resource 
of humour. His confusion grows constantly worse confounded ; 
his bewilderment and terror when a client applies to him to track out 
the person concerned in a certain escapade, that person being in 
fact the avocat himself, are inimitable. The best pieces of acting 
besides M. St. Germain’s are given by Mlle. Lamare as a rustic 
servant, M. Dieudonné as a second avocat, and M. Parade, who 
represents the somewhat cynical figure of an old rake whose ex- 
travagances have resulted in his being put on an allowance by a 
family council. His memory has gone, and a marvellously vacant 
look comes over his face as he tries to recall the names which slip 
away from him. He begins a sentence with fluent confidence, and 
before he has got halfway into it his eyes and hands wander con- 
fusedly as if trying to catch the end of his period. He falls 
asleep at odd moments, and when he awakes is entirely at a loss to 
account for his intirmity. ‘I sleep well at night,” he says, “ and 
yet I am subject to these extraordinary somnolences,” and so 
wanders out to refresh himself with a walk on the boulevards, 
repeating, with pathetic conviction, “ Mes nuits sont bonnes.” 

M. Dumas has been in the ascendant at theatres which deal with 
the more serious forms of dramatic art; Za Dame aux Camélias 
has been played for some time at the Gymnase, while Le Demi- 
Monde, a later and far better-considered work, still keeps its place 
in the bills of the Frangais. It is curious to contrast the vigour 
and wit of the latter play with the deplorable feebleness and 
triviality of the piece, rotten alike in conception and execution, of 
which Marguerite Gauthier is the heroine. This personage has 
been interpreted on the reproduction of the play by Mlle. 
Tallandiera, who, on her first ap ce some time ago in 
another of M. Dumas’s works, was hailed by some critics 
as a new star, and decried by others as being of little 
worth. There could hardly be a part in which it would 
be more diilicult to sustain any real interest than that of 
the woman who is supposed to redeem all her sins by a sacrifice 
which involves a falsehood; and itis no doubt to Mile. Tallan- 
diera’s credit that she does at moments succeed in giving some 
life and attraction to the character which she plays. But the 
actress, either from want of talent or of training, fails whenever 
she has a long speech to deliver; her merit is found in sudden ex- 
pression rather than in prolonged emotion ; and she drags out the 
singularly contemptible death-scene in the last act so as to make 
it even more mean and dreary than it is in its own nature. 
Armand, the lover of Marguerite, has been represented by M. 
Worms, an actor who some years ago left the Francais for St. 
Petersburg, and has now returned from Russia to the G \ 
He is said by some critics to be the best young lover to be found 
outside the walls of the first theatre in Paris; if that is so, the 
Paris stage must, in regard of young lovers, be at a very low ebb. 
M. Wornus’s acting in a part which could only be made tolerable 
by a great faculty for tenderness and for carrying bis audience with 
him is remarkable for its stiffness and utter absence of feeling. 
His attitudes are careful without grace; his face has the immo- 
bility without the expression of a mask, and his voice seems un- 
willingly to obey the inflections to which he would command it. 
The cast of Le Demi-Monde at the Frangais has been varied 
by the retirement of Mme. Nathalie, whose former part, Mme, de 
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Verniéres, is now filled by Mme. Jouassain, an actress who never 
fails to give reality and a peculiar quaintness to the old ladies 
whom she generally represents. M. Febvre has toned down the 
coarseness which at first spoilt some of his acting in the rather 
brutal part of Raymond de Naujac, and M. Delaunay has cer- 
tainly improved his brilliant performance as Olivier by emphasizing 
a little less the animal spirits which the author designs to belong 
to the character, while Mile. Croizette has gained much delicacy 
in her playing of Suzanne. 

_M. de Bornier’s poetical drama Za Fille de Roland, which has 
lately divided the honours of the Francais with Le Demi-Monde, 
is hardly so impressive when acted as when read. The play has 
the great merit of simplicity, both in purpose and expression. The 
first act passes in the castle of the Gace d’Amaury, whose son 
Gérald rescues Berthe, the daughter of the hero Roland, from the 
attack of a Saxon horde, whose leader Ragenhardt he brings back 
asa prisoner. The natural result of this rescue is that Gérald and 
Berthe fall in love with each other. Unfortunately Amaury, 
Gérald’s father, is in reality the traitor Ganelon, who, inspired by 
jealousy, betrayed Roland to his death, and whose name is exe- 
erated by the whole nation of France. Amaury, or Ganelon, how- 
ever, conceals his terror and shame as best he may, and Gérald 

s off to gain distinction enough to make him worthy of Roland’s 
ughter. He puts the crown to his glory by returning from 
foreign peril just in time to vanquish a Saracen warrior who has 
been for some time before his arrival defying and vanquishing all 
the warriors of Charlemagne’s Court. His victory over the 
Saracen is followed by the ceremony of espousing Berthe, which 
is interrupted by Ragenhardt, the Saxon, who has surprised 
Ganelon’s secret, and, leaving him alone to break the news to his 
son, leaves the stage followed by the Court, to whom he imparts 
his intelligence. Charlemagne and his following are unanimous in 
thinking that Gérald’s prowess has wiped out his father’s shame, 
and that he should be rewarded by marrying Berthe; but Gérald, 
with an heroically selfish disregard of Berthe’s feelings, declares that 
he will not sully the escutcheon of Charlemagne by introducing a 
traitor’s son within his family ; and, strong in this resolution, he 
departs to seek glory and death, while Charlemagne exclaims :— 
Barons, princes, inclinez-vous 
Devant celui qui part ; il est plus grand que nous! 
Such is the outline of the story, which is filled up with consider- 
able mastery of dramatic construction and detail, and contains 
some undeniably fine passages as well as some of a rather bombastic 
patriotism, which have had not a little to do with the success of 
the lay Partly from the fact that Amaury is, during the absence 
of M. Dupont Vernon, played by M. Martel, who is by no means 
cone to his task, the earlier portion of the play drags excessively. 
e. Sarah Bernhardt, who has probably more genius than any of 
the younger players at the Frangais, invests the character of Berthe 
with true tenderness and passion. Besides an apparently natural 
grace and repose, and a penetrating fire in moments of excite- 
ment, the actress possesses in a marked degree the power of speak- 
ing verse so as sufficiently to mark its cadences without becoming 
stilted or monotonous. The figure of Charlemagne, as presented 
by M. Maubant, is impressive and majestic. His voice seems to 
ring with the memury of past glories, and his aspect is that of a 
king waiting for the greater king Death. The combat between 
Gérald and the Saracen is indicated to the audience by means of 
the dialogue between Charlemagne and Berthe, who look on at it 
from a window; this device, which ordinarily has a feeble effect, 
is raised to grandeur by the feeling given to it by M. Maubant and 
Mlle. Bernhardt. When Gérald’s victory is assured, Charlemagne 
bursts into a triumphant appeal to France, which ends thus:— 
Terre du dévoiment, de lhonneur, de la foi, 
I] ne faut donc jamais désespérer de toi ; 
Puisque, malgre tes jours de deuil et de misére, 
Tu trouves un héros des qu'il est nécessaire. 
This tirade is naturally greeted with rapturous applause, and is 
indeed delivered so finely that at the moment one is carried away. 
But the reflection will naturally arise afterwards that the state- 
ment is hardly consistent with fact; unless, as has been suggested, 
M. Thiers is to be taken as the hero who arose when he was needed. 
Gérald, the hero of M. de Bornier’s play, is represented by M. 
Mounet-Sully. We have on former occasions spoken of this actor's 
undoubtedly fine qualities, and of the faults which overlay them. 

It is unpleasant to find that in La Fille de Roland his faults have 
more to say than his merits. He has no repose ; he is continually 
plunged in extravagant action or vociferation. He uses up all his 

resources of gesture and voice upon every most commonplace occa- 

sion, so that when the time arrives which demands the employment 
of unusual force, the actor has no further means on which to rely. 

He greets his father after a return from a day's excursion with 

precisely as much display of emotion as he uses at the supreme 

moment of his parting with Berthe. When he learns that Berthe 
loves him, he cries “Quoi?” ina shout, and seems to be jerked 
backwards from his chair as if he were seized with tetanus. He 
is so fierce and so little dignified in his defiance of the Saracen 
before their combat, that one expects to see him wait for an oppor- 
tunity to knock him down unawares. ‘The glaring of his eyes, the 
distension of his nostrils, iucrease so constantly and with so little 
reason that one is reminded of the heads in a magic lantern, which 
seem to grow out towards the spectator. Whatever might be tine or 
tragic in his 4 emg ape is lost by the want of relief or con- 
trast. Like the boy who cried ‘“ Wolf,” he exhausts the artifices 
of passion so many times when they are not needed, that one 


cannot believe in their reality when they should be real. M. 
Laroche, who plays the Saxon Ragenhardt, is evidently continuing 
to improve in giving expression to his emotion. 

The Opera has been giving alternate performances of La Jutve, 
Les Huguenots, and Faust ; and it is probable that, with even less 
attraction upon the stage, M. Halanzier would succeed in filling the 
house with people curious to observe the grand scale of the build- 
ing, which, wherever it is not overdone, as it is in the Foyer, with 
heavy gilding, is undoubtedly imposing. The scenery of Faust is 
admirable, both for the beauty of its painting and the dexterity of 
its manipulation. The grouping, costumes, and stage management 
in general are well and picturesquely arranged; the chorus and 
orchestra are good ; and Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, one of the most 
finished of living singers, gives a very beautiful and tender render- 
ing of Marguerite. Another attraction to English visitors may be 
found in the music and brilliant ballet of the Walpurgis-Nacht 
scene, which has never been given in London. The singing of the 
pe oe performers, with the exception of Mme, Carvalho, cannot 

called good. M. Gailhard gives the music of Mephistopheles 
with tolerable correctness. He also ee does his best to 
act the part, and if Mephistopheles was like a vulgar, good-natured 
Galeotto, he succeeds very well. 

Signor Rossi is performing a round of characters at the Théitre 
Italien. The house at the last representations of his Othello was, 
if not full, decidedly enthusiastic ; none the less so perhaps because 
most of the audience seemed to know little of Shakspeare and less 
of Italian, and relied for information touching the performance 
upon a French version of the plot, taken scene by scene. The actor 
has nothing of Signor Salvini's fine presence, and not very much of 
his physical force. He is weak throughout, and weakest when he is 
violent. Before he springs at Iago’s throat, he stands crouching 
with his hands stretched out like claws. It must be put to lis 
credit that he keeps his version of Othello much nearer to Shak- 
speare than did Signor Salvini; and also that he insists less upon 
the physical brutalities of Desdemona’s murder and his own suicide. 
He adopts, however, the use of a curved knife, which he aims at 
his throat; and he indicates his death agony by a convulsive 
twitching of the leg. His first scenes are entirely wanting in 
dignity; he laughs off Brabantio’s indignation as an excellent 
joke; and recites his story to the senators with a fluent contempt. 
As the play goes on the actor’s performance does not improve; his 
emotion is never more than superficial, and what he wants in feel- 
ing he vainly attempts to make up in forcible expression. He 
reminds one irresistibly of Bottom’s Ercles, “a part to tear a cat 
in; to make all split.” Whenever he uses an action or expres- 
sion which strikes him as happy, he is not content with 
giving it once or even twice; he repeats it and dwells upon it until, 
even if it were good in the first instance, it must become weari- 
some. Thus far Signor Rossi has obtained some success in his 
venture; the ignorant have seen him employ many gestures and 
heard him use many intonations of voice, and have concluded that 
they were well and fitly used; and the critics on his first appear- 
ance, which was a kind and graceful act on his part, were naturally 
willing to admire whatever they could in him. But the Paris 
— soon wearies of a mere novelty, and it is possible that Signor 

ossi may outstay his success. 

There is a singular piece of news in Paris theatrical literature. It 
will probably surprise a good many people to learn that M. Emile 
Augier, author of L’Aventurtére, La Cigué, and other plays of a 
high order, has written a piece in conjunction with M. Labiche 
for the Palais Royal. It is a pleasant thing to put off wisdom in 
the right place; but one would hardly have thought the Palais 
Royal was the right place for M, Augier. 


COMMODORE GOODENOUGH. 


N reading the accounts of the murder of Commodore Good- 

enough we seem to be carried back a hundred years, and 
to mourn afresh the untimely fate of Captain Cook. The 
later navigator made the earlier his model in life, and he 
has met with the same death. Referring to his disappoint- 
ment in not finding a north-eastern passage through the Polar 
sea, Cook wrote that to this he owed that he had it in his . 
power to revisit the Sandwich Islands, and thus enrich his voyage 
with the most important discovery—that of Hawaii—that had 
been made in the Pacific. These words conclude his journal. 
One of the boats of his ship having been stolen in the night, Cook 
went ashore on the 14th February, 1779, to try to recover it. The 
natives became alarmed ; blows were struck, and Cook was obliged 
to tire in self-defence. In retreating to the boats four marines 
were killed, and Cook, who was the last person left on shore, was 
struck down from behind. He struggled vigorously, but the confu- 
sion of the boats’ crews was such that no assistance was given, and 
he was soon overpowered and killed. This melancholy event was as- 
cribed to no premeditated treachery, but to a sudden impulse arising 
from the belief that the loss of the boat would be revenged by 
hostile measures. When the news of this disaster reached Eng- 
land it must have been felt that the country had lost one of its best 
officers at a period of grave peril. France and Spain were now 
united with the revolted American colonies, and their fleets main- 
tained at least a numerical superiority at sea, until Rodney 
defeated the French fleet, and preserved the West Indies, Yet, 
although our navy did so well without Cook, it cannot he doubted 
that he was one of its brightest ornaments. Cook was born of 
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poor parents ina Yorkshire village, and was apprenticed to the 
coal trade at Whitby. He volunteered into the Royal navy, and 
‘in spite of -— defects of education, he made himself thoronghly 
acquainted with both the practical and scientific parts of his pro- 
fession. He had a mind inventive and full of resource, sagacity, 
self-possession, decision, and an intuitive readiness of perception in 
professional matters, so that his first opinion on such a question 
as the nature of an opening, or the set of tides or currents, was 
seldom found to be incorrect. His perseverance was unremitting. 
He was watchful and solicitous for the health and comfort of 


his crews, and to his constant care and moral influence, as well ; 


as to his judgment, must be ascribed the remarkable exemption 
from disease which his men enjoyed. He may be said to have 
banished scurvy from the service, and his success in that respect 
afforded him more satisfaction than the reputation gained by his 
discoveries. But that which his contemporaries regarded as most 
rare and truly estimable in his character was his scrupulous 
justice and humanity towards the rude tribes whom he visited. 

or their propensity to thieving he made excuse, and any offences 
committed against their persons or property by his crews he 
strictly punished. Nor did he give way to natural curiosity 
when by so doing he was likely to provoke hostile collision. This 
useful and honcurable life ended in its fifty-first year. 

We are told that Commodore Goodenough made Cook his 
model, and the letters published in this week's newspapers uncon- 
sciously resemble Cook’s biography. The Commodore's aim was 
to supplement the discoveries of his great predecessor. He wearied of 
ease, gaiety, and pleasant times when there was work anywhere to 
do. He threw all his energies, and they were great, both physical 
and mental, into the work at Fiji. His thoroughness would take 
nothing for granted. Personal inquiry and inspection guided him. 
He ascertained the capabilities of the country, the feelings and 
dispositions of whites and natives, and by his genial bearing, 
courtesy and kindness, power and knowledge, candour and truth- 
fulness, he gained the honour, trust, and love of all. The labour 
trade occupied much of his attention, and between unscrupulous 
kidnappers on one side and enthusiastic, and possibly hasty, 
humanitarians on the other, we can understand that his task must 
have been difficult. Many of the most amiable and pious people 
in the world are incapable of sifting evidence. Having to direct 
all the ships on the station, and to judge of and report on the 
acts of all the commanders, it was consistent with the Com- 
modore’s character that he should pay a visit to the South 
Sea Islands. In April of this year he made a short cruise in the 
Pearl through the New Hebrides, examining seas and islands, 
collecting information, aiding missionaries, repressing lawlessness, 
trying to do justice both to traders and natives, making his office 
felt as a real power for good throughout that part of the Pacific. 
He returned from this cruise to take Sir Arthur Gordon to Fiji, 
and, having landed him, he left Levuka on his last cruise on the 
13th of July. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century Alvaro de Mendaiia 
was sent by the Spanish Government on a voyage of discovery, in 
which he found a group of islands to which he gave his own name, 
and also those of Santa Cruz. About ten years later Quiros and 
Torres undertook another voyage for the same Government, and 
discovered the Terra del Espiritu Santo, which, when rediscovered 
by Cook, was found to consist of many islands, and was called by 
him the New Hebrides. This was the last effort of the Spaniards 
in that great career of exploration which was begun by Columbus 
and prosecuted by Magalhaens. The group of islands of which 
Santa Cruz is one lie to the north-east of the New Hebrides, 
which the Pearl first visited. The Commodore landed in several 
of the islands of the New Hebrides, everywhere trying to establish 
friendly relations with the natives. At each place he landed first, 
for he would never allow others to run a risk which he would not 
share himself. By giving ere and by a frank and friendly man- 
ner, he would soon establish confidence. He said that now he was 
learning to judge of reports sent in to him. But, if he thought that 
other officers had e on the side of suspicion or precaution, he 
has now furnished in his own person a sad example of mistaken 
confidence. Perhaps, on the whole, his plan is best, but those who 
follow it take their lives in their hands. Murder by many. blows, 
as in Cook’s case, may be without much difficulty prevented; but 
a single slight wound of an arrow shot from a hidden bow may 
cause tetanus and death. Unfortunately, too, the honest and 
merciful Euro’ suffers for the craft and cruelty of other visitors 
to those islan The Spaniards have preserved an unfavourable 
tradition of the natives of Santa Cruz, and it is possible that these 
natives return the compliment. However, Commodore Good- 
enough believed that open dealing would always be successful, and 
he hoped to inspire confidence in the natives, so that they would 
be friendly to white people, and thus in time Polynesia would be 
safe ground for missionaries and for all who might come with honest 
pu . The — of the Pearl, who thus describes the Com- 
modore’s views and hopes, adds that success encouraged him to 
expect that even in the island of Santa Cruz itself he would make 
friends. This, he says, seemed to be the place of greatest danger, as 
the islanders have always been treacherous to whites, from the days 
when the Spaniards first found them and injured them down to the 
killing of Bishop Patteson hard by at Nukapu. The Commodore used 
more precaution than usual. The despatch which he dictated after 
receiving the wounds of which he died states that he wished parti- 
cularly to‘communicate with Carlisle Bay in the island of Santa 
Cruz, where the Sandfly was attacked last year, in order, if possi- 
ble, to open a friendly intercourse with the natives. On the 12th 


of August he took two cutters and a whale-boat, landed with = 
caution, made some presents, and bartered for a few things. C) 
natives were in numbers. After remaining on shore three- 
quarters of an hour, and feeling satisfied with the advance that had 
been made, he ordered the party to prepare to leave for the ship. 
Every person was in or close to the boats except the Commodore 
and two others, when a man standing between two huts about four 
yards distant discharged an arrow, which struck the Commodore 
on the left side. He turned at once to the boats, which shoved off, 
receiving at the same time two or three flights of arrows, which 
struck five of the men and the Commodore a second time on the 
head. To stop the attack a few shots were fired from rifles and 
revolvers, and the flights of arrows ceased, one native having been 
struck by the fire. Another account says that two natives were 
killed. It is an obvious remark that the danger of this visit was 
increased by landing close to a small village. If there had 
been no cover, no native could have approached the Commodore 
with bow and arrows without being himself exposed to rifle- 
shot. But it may be said that,if meetings are only to be held 
with unarmed natives, intercourse with warlike tribes will be 
almost impossible. The Commodore, having satisfied himself that 
no provocation had been given, sent in four boats to burn the 
village where the attack had been made. The wounds, he says, 
appeared very slight, but, as the arrows might be poisoned, and 
the cases, including of course his own, might terminate fatally, 
he thought it best to proceed southwards, more especially as the 
object of his cruise was to gain personal information, and he 
should now be unable for some little time to attend to his duties. 
This letter was dictated on the 13th of August, and signed by 
the Commodore on the 19th, and he died next day, at the age of 
forty-four years. 

Two seamen died, like the Commodore, of tetanus caused by 
their wounds, and the three were buried at Sydney, more fortunate 
in this respect than Captain Cook, whose flesh was eaten by his 
murderers. It is probable that Commodore Goodenough was more 
of an enthusiast in this work of conciliating and civilizing Sonth 
Sea Islanders than many officers of his rank. This, indeed, may 
be inferred from the chaplain’s language. The surgeon of the 
Pearl, who has also written an account of this “ cold-blooded 
and treacherous attack,” states that the Commodore went at 
first towards the shore with two boats only, and that an 
armed boat was summoned from the ship by signal. If 
this had not been done there might have been only two or three 
revolvers amongst the whole party, and the attack could hardly 
have been checked without more serious loss of English lives. The 
Commodore, looking further into the matter than the surgeon, 
conceived that the natives might have something like a policy. 
“We cannot,” he said, “tell their reason.” Supposing that they 
reasoned at all, and either did not know or disregarded 
the advantages of trade, they would probably conclude that 
the best thing to do was to keep white men‘ off their 
island by making it manifestly dangerous to land upon 
it. With this object their measures were well chosen, for 
they contrived to wound him who was visibly the chief, and 
they might reasonably infer that a little of that treatment wguld 
last the —— a long time, as we are bound to confess it Very 
likely will. The service has lost a good officer in a petty skirmish, 
and although we may think that Commodore Goodenough ex- 
pected rather too much from what he did, we cannot blame his 
excess of zeal. He was a worthy successor of Captain Cook ; 
and he showed both by his life and death that in the lapse of a 
century the service has not degenerated. 


FUNGI AND FRUIT IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 


‘ »~ scarcity of the recognized English mushroom of our break- 
fast-table in the pastures which it most affects has been very 
noticeable in the past summer, which, after an unusually wet July, 
changed all at once to autumn. Though “May you die of a 
Pratiolo ” (our Agaricus campestris) is a dire imprecation on the 
banks of the Tiber, we are wont in England to miss its relish to 
the bread, butter, poultry, and made dishes which form a large 
part of our daily meals. And so the see of mycology have an 
excellent opportunity for preaching with effect that article of their 
belief which insists on the edibility of many other fungi, and in 
effect deposes the meadow mushroom from its undivided soye- 
—r- Indeed there seems to be some compensation for a 

year of our familiar agaric in the diverse substitutes which 
are presenting themselves in our woods and walks, and, now and 
then, as recently at Perth and Hereford, on our festive boards. Thus, 
at the end of September, there might have been found amid fallen 
leaves and under the linden’s shade the delicate Helvella crispa, 
with wrinkled, hollow stem, and crisped, curly pileus, which will 
make an excellent stew and give a delicious gravy. The palate 
must be very critical which could discriminate its flavour from 
that of the rarer Morel ; yet in the present autumn both it and the 
darker and less pallid-topped Helvella lacunosa are by no means 
hard to come by; and it is worth knowing that they may be dried 


and strung up, like the Morel, for future use. In similar situations, 
from early summer till late autumn, one stumbles on an upstanding 
agaric, with brown, warty top, white gills, and a perfect ring 
round its bulbous stem—the Agaricus rubescens, avouched whole- 
some and delicious by the competent authority of Mr. Worthington 
Smith, and not to be contemned if it only produces, as all admit, an 
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excellent ketchup. There is no excuse for confusing with this edible 
member of the Amanita section the scarlet and poisonous Amanita 
muscarius, a few brilliant specimens of which were exhibited for 
avoidance amongst the condemned fungi at Hereford; and Mr. 
Berkeley’s hesitation to give it a character is probably due to 
his having tried an elderly and indigestible specimen. Not so 
common, but very noteworthy when found, is the Fir-cone mush- 
room (Ag. { Amanita] strobiliformis), of large size, marked features, 
and undoubted esculence and flavour. Its patchy top gives rise to 
its name; but besides its fir-cone-like scales, it has a fine ring 
round its bulbous stem. By this time even novices can recognize the 
Ag. deliciosus, abundant from September to November under larch, 
fir, and pine, by its dull orange top brightened by richer-hued con- 
centric circles, and exuding an orange red milk from its apricot 

ills. It is not so pleasant when raw, but in the hands of an 
initiated cook it may be fried, or white-sauced, or baked with 
pepper, salt, and butter, and in either dressing will justify 
Sir J. Smith’s character of it, as the “most delicious mushroom 
known.” 

But such a cook must be “ nutrita faustis sub penetralibus,” and 
we incline to the belief that the earliest shrine of English fungus- 
worship must have been set up at Hereford. It is true that we 
hear of fungus feasts in other English counties, and we have 
recently heard much of a banquet at Perth, the materials for 
which had been “ stalked ” far and wide by the President's game- 
keepers, and included the vegetable beefsteak, the vegetable sweet- 
bread, the Boletus Edulis, and Ag. rubescens, all destined to 
figure in a wonderful bill of fare. Yet the Woolhope Club can 
look complacently on the Scotch reproduction of their October 
festival, when they note, ina carte of some thirteen mycological 
dishes, such items as “ Cantharellus cibarius & la Worthington 
Smith,” and “ Fistulina hepatica a ]’Anglais.” In truth, the 
day of experiments has passed away in the older rendezvous 
of fungus-eaters, together with the sense of risk that might 
once have given zest to it; and at Hereford last week an 
ardent vegetarian from London, who had purposely travelled 
down to fraternize with presumed supporters of his own 
creed, discovered with no slight disgust that a savoury mess of 
Hydoum repandum, and a white sauce in which floated tender and 
savoury samples of the maned agaric (Coprinus comatus), were only 
accompaniments to more substantial viands. The programme 
of the day included, as prefatory to the feast, a ramble in 
the woods and grounds of Foxley, a demesne lying to the right of 
the Hereford and Brecon Railway, some eight miles from the city, 
and especially interesting as having been planted and improved in 
his day by its sometime owner Sir Uvedale Price, the author of an 
almost forgotten essay “On the Picturesque.” Here, amidst 
luxuriant woods abounding with English deciduous trees, and early- 
introduced conifers such as cluster pines and hemlock spruces 
(the latter in great size and abundance), and up and down lawns 
and slopes of a park in which ancient oaks and elms, Oriental 
and Occidental planes, and venerable cedars seemed to smile in 
benign superiority on the aspirations of a promising Abies 
morinda, and here and there a Wellingtonia, or some other 
coniferous alien, the forayers spent a long morning hunting 
with more or less success for the curiosities as well as the 
commoner “ finds” of fungus life. Amongst the gems which 
rewarded their industry were such birds’-nest fungi as the 
Crucibulum vulgare, a delicate cup on a piece of dead wood ; 
a cup-like Helotium, growing on acorns; and on a bit of 
dead wood or decayed rail the Corticium cruleum, a spreading 
splotch as it were of “ episcopal blue,” said to be luminous in the 
dark. Here, of the Clavarias, or club-shaped fungi, were the yellow 
Fusiformis, the white Coralloides and Vermiculata; and here, or 
at any rate at the exhibition afterwards, the rare and red-tipped 
Clavaria Botrytis. It is well to know that these bundles of club- 
like fungi are edibie in stews or broils when white-hued. The 
eoloured clavarias is regarded as doubtful. Other charms were 
displayed by the gay and rich-hued pezizas; and, not to tarry too 
long in the woods, the day’s walk afforded specimens of the hand- 
some but slimy bluish-green agaric (Psalliota) Airuginosus, and the 
yellowy-brown Cinnabarinus, which is equally attractive to the 
eye. Not many of the Boleti turned up; but of Lactartt, though 
delicioaus was not frequent, the far less common L. volemum, of 
golden tawny hue and crowded white (and ultimately yellowish) 
gills, was found by several searchers. This species is edible, 
though it is well to beware of a commoner Lactarius, with dark-red 
pileus and acrid white milk. 

Even apart from mycological attractions, the explorers might 
have been tempted to linger amidst the beauties of Foxley by the 
hospitalities of its mansion, or by the “ genius loci” still discernible 
in the tasteful planting of the grounds and the arboricultural ex- 

riments of a once fashionable writer on the improvement of real 


dscape, an opponent of the principles of Brown and Repton, | 
Sir Uvedale | 


a contemporary of the Knights and of Dr. Parr. 
Price printed his essay “On the Picturesque” in 1794, and died 
in 1829, at Foxley, which was sold by his son and successor. 
But there were special reasons why the party should not delay 
their arrival at Hereford, where, both before and after the 
“ feast,” interesting papers on mycological subjects were read. 
In addition to Dr. Bull’s mycological report, and papers con- 
nected with cryptogamic vegetation by Mr. Broome, F.L.S., 
the Rev. E. Vyze, and Messrs. Rennie, Plowright, and Lees, the 
great attraction was a paper read by Mr. Worthington Smith on 
the “Anatomy of an ic,” illustrated by diagrams. Not, 
perhaps, that the mass of his hearers were able to follow his 


account of the birth and growth of a small and transparent dunge 
born agaric called Coprinus radiatus (which, by the way, is given 
at length in the Gardener's Chronicle of October 16th), but that 
they expected to see and hear somewhat about his discovery 
in the present year of the “resting-spores” of the “ Perono- 
spora infestans,” which, as is well known, is the cause of 
the potato disease. This expectation was only delayed till after 
dinner, when Dr. Bull was at the pains to elucidate the whole 
discovery, Mr. Smith meanwhile showing his original drawings 
and photographic representations of the “ resting-spores.” Early 
in the present year there was an alarm of another and a new 
potato disease, which, however, when inquiry was set on foot, 
proved to be not another, and led to the experiments and observa- 
tions which have resulted in Mr. Smith’s discovery. It appears 
probable that the peronospora has always been more or less para- 
sitic on potatoes, as on other members of the Solanum family, but 
the great problem has been to account for the winter life of this 
potato fungus, which would, one might have thought, have 
perished with the leaves and haulm in the rains and frosts. The 
resting-spore of the peronospora is that which enables the plant to 
last the winter—a dark-brown warted body, on which Mr. Smith 
detected the mycelium of the potato fungus under somewhat new 
circumstances. To quote his own account :— 


After the potato plant has been badly attacked by this fungus, every part 
of the plant andits parasite perishes, except the dark-brown warted resting- 
spores, which find their way into the earth, and hibernate. When they 
awake to renewed life in summer they must germinate in the damp earth, 
and, if no potato plants are near, they perish, as the earth cannot support 
them. But if the potato plants be near the corrosive mycelium, it at once 
enters the tuber or haulm. The tuber cannot produce simple or swarm 
spores if buried, but in the haulms the mycelium doubtless soon grows, and 
produces both these forms of fruit. These are at once carried by the air 
into the breathing spores, and the whole history of the fungus described is 
re-enacted.—- Gardener's Chronicle, July 17, 1875. 


It is, of course, easy to dis e a discovery which does not show 
the remedy of the disease, but it is a great point gained to ascer- 
tain the seat of it. To some extent a remedy is to be found in 
the reduction or mitigation of the causa morbi; and burning the 
haulms would seem to be a means of effecting this. But more 
light and knowledge may be obtained through the study and 
examination of other Solanacee, and of other peronosporas affecting 
them. At any rate Mr. Smith has traced home the cause of the 
disease, and for so doing has been presented with the Knightian 
Gold Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

It was a special feature in this year’s Exhibition at Hereford 
that, for the first time, a full half of the Museum Room was 
devoted to a display of Herefordshire apples and pears. The 
Redstreak, Foxwhelp, Red Styre, and Cowarne Quining re- 
called the brilliant pictures of Knight’s Pomona, and suggested 
draughts of cider which will bear comparison with the choicest 
brands of champagne; the Wormesley Pippin, the Wellington, and 
the Alexander (these last seemingly so called from their command- 
ing size) vied with the Dutch Codling and the “Catshead’s might 
orb,” as splendid kitchen fruit; and Pippins and Permains, wi 
Blenheim-oranges and Nonpareils, shone beside such choice pears as 
Marie Louise and Louise Bon, and half-a-dozen choice Doyennés 
and Beurrés. This section of the show was frequented by many 
visitors who affected little interest in the less substantial marvels of 
fungology. A fitting finish to a week of excursions was a visit 
to Credenhill Camp, the wooded site of an ancient British strong- 
hold, containing tifty acres, and enclosed by a double and pre- 
cipitous ditch with three entrances, overlooking the Roman station 
at Kenchester. The ascent to this height from Credenhill Court 
enabled the visitors to see the “ Prophet Elm,” with a clear bole 
of 4o ft. and a girth of 14 ft. 11 in., to which a superstition attaches 
that the breaking of a branch betokens the death of the head of 
the house. The adjoining orchard also gave an opportunity of 
surveying several specimens of the far-famed, but now rare, 
Foxwhelp apple tree, the cider made from which is beyond price, 
Whether the devoted mycologists who plied their researches 
on that historic hill will forget, amidst the contents of their 
“ vaseula,” the beverage which Credenhill’s hospitality enabled 
them to taste at its best and at its source, we know not; certain it 
is that one visitor went home with an increased zest for the study 
of two volumes which no Herefordian library should be without— 
Knight's Pomona Herefordensis, and Philips's Poem on Cider. 


LONDON PUMPS. 


7 water of Aldgate pump is bright, cool, and sparkling 
when first drawn, and these agreeable qualities are due to the 
presence of the products of decomposed nitrogenous matter of the 
most offensive kind—in other words, sewage and dead bodies, 
This is the substance of a report lately made by the Medical Officer 
of Health for the City upon the few pumps which yet remain open, 
and it inevitably follows that they will be closed. Water, as we 
know, has always been a great destroyer of dead bodies, and it 
appears that now dead bodies, in revenge, are destroying water. It 
is true that a Common Councilman states that this water is per- 
fectly clear, cold, and tasteless, and asks what more can be re- 
quired. Well, since he is so pressing, we should say that, if we 
must drink this water, a little brandy might be required. A 
“Sanitarian,” with pitiless accuracy, explains that clear, cold, and 
tasteless pump waters are often the most dangerous. They are clear 
because they have undergone mechanical filtration through the earth, 
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and they are cool and refreshing to the palate on account of the saline 
matters which they contain in solution, and which are due to the 
decomposition of organic remains in the earth through which they 
pass. The nature of this organic matter varies. In the City it is 
usuaily, as another authority has stated, sewage and dead bodies. 
It seems, then, that we must give up Aldgate pump, or perhaps, if 
we ieel very deeply about parting with it, an arrangement might 
be made for laying on water to it from the nearest main. There 
was once, we believe, a pump in the Temple and another in Gray’s 
Inn, and it was a common habit in summer to fetch water from it 
into chambers, which might or might not be qualified with 
whisky. But now, if there are any Good 'lemplars in the Temple, 
they must have a hard time of it. The water laid on by the Com- 
ies shows, we believe, a low percentage of organic matter in 
solution, but it is not cool in summer nor particularly bright, and 
it has no such refreshing quality as the pump water of former 
times. It deserves attention by those who lament or condemn 
the use of what they call intoxicating liquors, that pleasant and 
wholesome drinking water has ceased to exist in London. No 
doubt you may get filtered and iced water by paying for it, but 
there is no such poor man’s luxury nowadays as was the ladle of 
Aldgate Pump before sanitarians discovered the dangerous prox- 
imity of sewage. “The water-bearing gravel of London” is stated 
by a high authority to be supplied almost exclusively by sewage, 
and the water pumped from shallow wells in London is said to be 
little else than filtered sewage. The Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners some years ago conducted an experiment of filtering London 
sewage through fifteen feet of sand, aud this process might with 
some approach to accuracy be described as making pump water, 
such as London has lately drunk. ‘The difference between the 
condition of our population and that of some other countries as 
ds facilities for temperance is strikingly shown in a recent 
book on Untrodden Spam, which describes the water-drinking 
habits of the mass of Spaniards. 

It does seem hard that after we have closed the graveyards and 
diverted, or supposed ourselves to have diverted, the sewage of 
London into main drains constructed at enormous cost, we should 
still be told that the condition of the soil of London has gradually 
become worse, and is now incurably polluted. And the case of 
London is not by any means the worst. A supply of drinking 
water which, if not very nice, is allowed to be tolerably 
wholesome, is provided for Londoners, and it is even 
expected that, by diverting the sewage of towns in the valley of 
the Thames, the water of that river may be further puritied. But 
in many towns and districts the process which has been going on 
for some years in and about London does not seem to have begun. 
Money has been spent, and good intention and effort wasted, in 
attempts to do that which all trustworthy authority now declares 
to be impossible—namely, to purify sewage by any method other 
than that of spreading it over a sutlicient breadth of soil. Mr. W. 
Hope, V.C., ina recent pamphlet on this subject, states that for 
twenty years the leading chemists of this country have always 
said that sewage could be entirely purified by its application to 
the soil, and almost all these chemists have pronounced the com- 
plete purification of sewage by any other system or process to be 
an impossibility. The outside public has heard something of these 
systems or processes, which may be called chemical to distinguish 
them from the mechanical process of pumping sewage over and, 
and we may at least say that the chemical processes show only a 
partial and temporary success. There is already as much literature of 
sewage as would load a waggon; butif further inquiry bereally needed 
on this point, it should be made at once. Government would be 
at least willing to take such a safe step as the appointment of one 
more Commission. But there really is no occasion or excuse 
for more delay. As Mr. Hope tells us, this operation of nature, or 
rather the conditions on which alone nature will condescend to act as 
our scavenger and washerwoman, have been sufficiently investigated. 
We must aerate the land to which we apply sewage, and we must 
not overtax its power. This power lies, indeed, rather in the 
air than in the earth, but the quantity of sewage which may be 
purified in the course of a year by one acre of porous earth is after 
all enormous. This purification, too, might be just as complete 
although the earth were unassisted by vegetation of any kind. The 
process has been called by Professor Frankland “ intermittent 
downward filtration,” and the only practical way in which this 

rocess can be carried out is by irrigation. It is not, as 
Air. Hope says, his fault, although it may be his misfortune, 
that the words which perpetually occur in treating of this 
subject all end in “ation.” He admits the dulness and 
dreariness of this, which is, in his view, the most important topic 
of the day, and the only prospect which he sees of fixing public 
attention on it is that every journalist should resolve to write upon 
sewage at least once a fortnight. He has certainly put the matter 
in a new and startling ang by connecting it with the loss of the 
Vanguard. He asks, Who will venture to predict the result of 
the next naval war? Old salts declare that we have lost our sea- 
maunship, and if we lose even temporarily command of the seas, we 
are exposed to famine, unless we utilize our sewage, and thereby in- 
crease the production of our soil. This, according to him, is the 
political importance of the question, and its social importance is 
equally great; for, he says, want of nourishment makes weakly 
children, who grow into ricketty men and women, and these, 
having no constitutional strength, support themselves with gin, 
whence comes the drunkenness, vice, and misery of our great 
towns. Many persons will admit that children need milk, but all 


will not at once embrace Mr. Hope’s proposition that milk may be 
obtained by a circuitous process from sewage. We would not 
venture to compare his favourite process with that of making butter 
out of ‘Thames mud, but there are people so stupid as to think that 
the intermediate stages of tne mangold wurzel and the ecw make 
practically no dilference. 

The statement as to City wells has been followed by a similar 
statement as to wells beyond the City, and it almost comes to this, 
that there is not in all London any wholesome spring water. The 
water from all metropolitan pumps has much the same quality; it 
is bright, cool, pleasant, and deadly. This remarkable power of 
sewage matter to give a sort of zest to water is not likely, in an 
inventive and commercial age, to remain unimproved. Wine is 
largely manufactured, and we should not be surprised to hear that 
sewage had been made useful in its composition. This pollution 
of soil is not contined to London, and it seems as if society 
everywhere had been running accounts with nature, and all 
the bills were coming in at once. It appears as if the whole of 
populous England were soaked and permanently vitiated with 
sewage. A collection of examples of this kind may be found in 
Professor Corfield’s work on Treatment of Sewage, published in 
1870. At Guildford, where the cesspoois were sunk into chalk, 
soakage from them took place to such an extent, that they are 
stated to be dry and inoffensive. At Northampton the cesspools 
were pits dug in spongy sandstone. They were hardly ever cleaned 
out, and always nearly empty. It was a principle with the North- 
ampton builders that a cesspool needs no drain, so a!.-. vhent is the 
sandy stratum. Aiter mentioning other instances, Proiessor Cor- 
field considers what becomes of the liquid part of the refuse in all 
the foregoing arrangements, in which no attempt is made to retain 
it, and in some of which its escape is facilitated as much 
as possible. It plainly soaks into the surrounding soil ; 
and when we consider how close to houses wells are 
often placed, we shall not be surprised to find that they 
commonly drain the cesspools. One of the Reports of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council states that “the wells and cesspools 
appeared to exchange their contents with great facility.” In another 
case the wells were dug in the same ground as, and generally 
within five or ten feet of, a cesspool. It was physically de- 
monstrated that the cesspools do feed the wells, and in many cases 
“the fluid thrown into the cesspool in the morning is pumped 
from the well at night.” Yet the water was by no means gene- 
rally tainted, or at least the taint appeared only at intervals, or if 
the water were kept. This source of pollution of well water 
was pointed out as long ago as 1844 by the Health of Towns 
Commissioners. “They have now got into a mode of deepening 
the cesspools until they come to the first stratum of sand. 
This cutting generally carries the cesspool .into a spring, 
and relieves the cesspool of the liquid portion of the retuse.’ 
These extracts show that the mischief has been long known, 
and indeed it was chiefly on this account that in towns cesspools 
were abolished and waterclosets substituted. But the remedy 
came too late. The subsoil of all our large towns has been fouled 
beyond possibility of purification, and all that we can do is to take 
care that the evil shall go no further. We may save the water, if we 
cannot save the land. But, in order to do this, the question what 
is to be done with sewage must be practically considered. Mr. Hope 
tells us that, six years ago,a Board of Health had before it the ques- 
tion what it should do with the sewage of a population of 80,000, 
which they were forbidden to discharge into either the Thames or 
Lea. ‘Their engineer advised them to wait and see what the me- 
tropolis would do. But the metropolis has done nothing, and con- 
tinues to pour its refuse into the sea. It is seen, however, even 
by those who look cursorily at the subject, that this plan is 
only temporary, and, whenever it is laid aside, some plan of 
utilizing sewage must take its place. It is difficult to believe that 
this utilization would not be largely profitable ; but be that as it 
may, if it be necessary it must be done, or this country will cease 
to be habitable. Both water and land can carry a good deal of 
injurious matter, but both have been overloaded. The accumula- 
tion of population at particular spots has brought these ditliculties 
to a crisis, and in the course of a few years we may hope 
to see an economical and wholesome system generally adopted. 
That which has been done for years at Milan may be done 
at many English towns. The experience of the irrigation 
around Milan proves the great value to agriculture of a com- 
mand of water alone, and of the immense increase of 
that value obtained by the addition of sewage combined with the 
higher temperature derived by the liquid in its passage through 
a town. o Commissions, in 1844, and again in 1858, have 
examined and reported on this Milanese system, and we can hardly 
be mistaken in assuming that the same kind of thing might be 
done in England. The question whether it can be done profitably 
depends on figures, and fi , as we know, are amenable to 
skilful treatment. But even if sewage could not be applied pro- 
fitably to land, we should still say that it must be applied to land, 
because, speaking generally, there is nothing else that can be done 
with it. The whole subject of pollution of land and water must 
be dealt with before long, and this discussion about the pumps of 
London will be useful by compelling us to face the conditions 
under which we live. 
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TRADING IN SPAIN. 


ie Spain contrives to pay her way at home ina fashion, by 
ignoring the claims of her foreign creditors, it is owing in 
t measure to the primitive and frugal habits of her people. 

e Spanish labouring classes are industrious and economical ; 
they manage to lay by from their hard earnings, because they have 
learned to support life upon so little. Even their social superiors 
have been in the habit of dispensing with many things which their 
equals elsewhere regard as absolute necessities ; though, on the other 
hand, one and the other alike break out in an occasional ostentation of 
display which seems altogether out of keeping with the parsimoni- 
ousness of their everyday existence. Crossing the Pyrenees from 
France, or even landing in Spain from the other peninsula of Italy, 

ou remark a contrast between the countries, at least when you 
oar to penetrate the interior. Great seaports are necessarily 
much the same all the world over. In Valencia, Malaga, and 
Cadiz, you find handsome shops dealing in cosmopolitan luxuries 
with multifarious signs of commercial activity. The busy capital 
of manufacturing Catalonia is necessarily a city apart, and its 
broad Rambla, though somewhat bleak of aspect, is one of the 
most showy thoroughfares in Europe. The capital of Andalusia, 
really a seaport to all intents and purposes, though lying high up 
the valley of the Guadalquivir, is not unworthy of the voluptuous 
reputation of the province, and the winding Calle de la Sierpe— 
the Street of the Suake—glitters with millinery, jewelry, and fans, 
and all the fascinating appointments of Southern coquetry. 
Madrid, in its modern quarters, is French as far as it goes. It 
has brought its tailors, milliners, hairdressers, and restaurateurs 
from Paris, and behind a luxury of plateglass windows they 
display a profusion of the latest Parisian novelties at prices 
that should recompense them for the miseries of exile. But, 
with the solitary exception of Seville, these larger cities are 
only half Spanish. ‘And in the smaller provincial towns you are 
struck by the strange deficiency of shops, while in the ‘Villages 
there is little to be seen for sale but the barest necessities of 
struggling existence. There are bakers who vend batches of 
coarse loaves, and occasionally those fairer samples of their craft 
which are unpleasantly suggestive of alum to the suspicious. 
There are en we who deal chiefly in pork, breaking up their 

igs into those scraps and odds and ends which are to be stewed 

own in the succulent puchero, and artistically festooning their re- 
cesses of whitewashed stone with strings of sausages and draperies 
of intestines. There are free Spanish translations of our groceries 
and Italian warehouses, where bladders of rancid lard, fragrant 
cheeses, and shapeless jars of highly odoriferous oil are the pre- 
dominant objects. There are cobblers and saddlers, and dealers 
in early Moorish pottery ware and primitive metal-work; and 
these, with the inevitable wine shops, almost exhaust the country 
commercial directory. They all trade chiefly in the most in- 
dispensable articles in their simplest forms. You see none of 
those seductive shows of cheap sauces and pickles which are con- 
spicuous even in English villages. You are arrested by no 
invitation to try “ our choice Hyson” or our “ Arabian coffee roasted 
daily.” There are no haberdashers parting with silks and satins and 
rolls of ribbon, bought for a mere trifle in bankruptcy, and selling 
off at an alarming sacrifice. The most that is to be procured in 
the way of feminine costume is cut from some serviceable web 
of coarse brown serge, with possibly some flaunting Barcelona 
handkerchiefs and staring Manchester prints. Any enterprising 
tradesman would himself pass quickly into insolvency who set 
himself to inoculate his customers with a taste for goods that 
are not in everyday demand; and the demands of his customers, 
with rare exceptions, are strictly limited, as we have said, to the 
articles they can scarcely dispense with. 

The fact is that Spain is made up of a variety of provinces which 
try as far as possible to be absolutely independent of their neigh- 
bours. They barter their surplus products when they cannot 
supply themselves, but they study saving rather than spending, 
and keep their money as much as possible to themselves. Manu- 
factures, as a rule, are entirely local and excessively backward, while 
the central Government in its hand-to-mouth financial policy has 
imposed most onerous duties upon all foreign imports. The country 
is mountainous; the provinces are so many plains or basins 
divided from each other by formidable sierras made half-impassable 
by the heavy snow-fall fora good part of the year, and consequently 
the cost of interchanging commodities in the interior has added 
enormously to their prime cost. Now there isa pretty extensive net- 
work of railways, constructed chiefly by rash foreign capitalists, 
and some grand trunk lines traverse the kingdom in its length and 
breadth. But even the districts lying immediately on either side 
of these lines are still to be opened up, for the railways were made 
before roads. The real traffic has always been conducted by tedious 
trains of mules and paek-horses. The delivery is tolerably sure, all 
things considered, but it is terribly slow and proportionately 
expensive. The articles of ordinary trade are not such as can be 
made up in compact packages. A mule or a horse can only be 
mod¢rately loaded when he has to drag a pack-saddle up mountain- 
sides' as steep as house roofs, by zigzag paths laid over loose 
flints, that may change in the wet season into watercourses. There 
are perils from thieves too, which are to be taken into account. 
“ Hawks do not pick out hawks’ eyes,” as the old proverb has it, 
in the Spanish Peninsula more than anywhere else ; and a cavalcade 
of muleteers will often go free when a diligence or private traveller 
would be brought toa standstill. Itis notorious that the muleteers 
are generally honest, and feel professionally bound to defend the 


property entrusted to their care; and they have often been known 
to make a gallant and successful resistance to a sudden attack. But as 
a rule, we imagine, they go on the maxim of live and let live, and 
recognize the rival industry of the gentlemen of the road. In the 
shape of insurance they pay a considerable black mail, which of 
course is charged to their employers, and added in the end to the 
cost of the goods. Even where the old-fashioned cavalcades of 
muleteers are going out of fashion, the drawbacks on traffic are 
scarcely diminished. Suppose some packages dropped at a railway 
siding, destined for an enterprising provincial shopkeeper who 
lives twenty miles from the line. The packages may be left to lie 
there till the consignee makes special arrangements for forwarding 
them. Behind the station or the village attached to it a scrap of 
decent thoroughfare ends abruptly in a rough cart track. A day 
or two of heavy rains will change the hard baked clay into a 
tenacious swamp that is almost impassable. If the goods are 
loaded on a country vehicle, the wheels on one side sink in the 
ruts to the axle-tree; the labouring oxen give up the hope- 
less task in despair, and are deaf to the imprecations of their 
driver, and impassive even to the goad. r, if the weather 
is dry, and they jolt somehow or other over the plain, they 
are likely enough to break their hearts against the precipitous 
side of the mountain. The town or village they are bound 
for is pretty sure to be perched on some almost inaccessible 
site, selected originally with an eye to the security of its inhabit- 
ants. Even should its gates be reached with extreme labour and 
sorrow, it is as likely as not that the carts have to be unloaded 
there, and the contents delivered by severe personal exertion at 
the doors of a purchaser who lives up a lane like a staircase. So 
long as this sort of thing goes on, so long as ordinary road-making 
is an unfamiliar art, the mass of Spaniards will have few tempta- 
tions to alter their old frugal habits; and so long, consequently, 
the men who manage the national finances will have the savings of 
the people to draw upon in the hardest times. And in this semi- 
barbarous condition of society we have the secret of the financial 
vitality of an impoverished country distracted by civil wars. Like 
animals of a very low organization, Spain manages to survive with 
comparative impunity injuries that would be fatal to a structure 
of a higher order. 

But if the Spaniards can habitually live on little, they have their 
own ideas of luxury. Semi-Orientals in their liking for display, 
they cheer themselves up under their hardships by indulgence in 
holiday pomps, and the anticipation of revelling in their periodical 
festas. The man who roughs it on the coarsest of black bread 
flavoured with onions will find the money for a good place in the 
bull-ring; and the sober peasant who drudges in rags will turn out 
on a saint’s day the gayest of the gay, with his wife and daughter 
sparkling in family ornaments. It is not their native town or village 
that supplies them with the finery they sport on these festive oc- 
casions. They do their exceptional shopping at those periodical 
fairs which are flourishing institutions with all semi-civilized 
nations. A Correspondent of the Zimes gave an interesting 
account the other day of a great fair held at Albacete, on the 
confines of Murcia and La iach. This gathering at Albacete 
is a famous one, and is held at a town with a lucrative local 
industry in cutlery, which is moreover favourably situated be- 
tween a couple of comparatively rich provinces. But it is 
only a type of an infinity of other fairs that have been cele- 
brated from time immemorial all over the Peninsula. They are 
very well worth visiting by strangers, for the simple reason 
that they show the Spanish lower orders as they really are. On 
these occasions the peasant for once unbends from his habitual 
reserve. We may presume that he enjoys spending money like 
other people, and enjoys it the more since he so rarely permits him- 
self the indulgence. He is constitutionally sober, in spite of the 
trying extremes of climate to which he is exposed in the course of 
the year; but on a fair day he makes a point of drinking in good 
fellowship, and the unwonted conviviality loosens his tongue. 
Conspicuous in the long rows of booths are those which vend the 
fiery aguardtente and copas of local liqueurs of strange names and 
stranger flavour. The unfamiliar stimulants naturally make 
business brisker, yet in all the excitement of promiscuous 
shopping the Spaniard does not forget his habitual thrift. The 
bargaining that goes forward reminds one of the Oriental bazaar, 
where time seems of no consequence to anybody, and ultimate 
agreement entirely out of the question. Here a gaily-attired 
maiden is cheapening a bodice, a ribbon, or a silver crucifix, her 
lover and purse-bearer standing at her elbow, leaving his lady-love 
to do the talking. There a well-to-do farmer is in solemn treaty 
for a set of harness, studded with brazen knobs, and gay with 
Cordovan tassels ; or a sturdy muleteer is chaffering over a gay 
eaparison in those brilliant many-hued stripes which are a legacy of 
the Moorish occupation. Quaint pottery and fanciful metal ware 
display their attractions; itinerant cutlers appeal to homicidal 
propensities with a glittering show of those deadly knives that 
turn with a fatal rip in the hand, leaving the wound past 
healing. There are the long matchlocks, often roughly inlaid, that 
seem more handy for projecting through the bushes in a brigand 
ambush than for carrying across the saddle-bow of the peaceful 
muleteer; there are the indispensable cloaks more or less wrought 
in embroidery, with their voluminous hoods flaunting in crimson or 
purple. Thus, with one thing or another, a great deal of money 
changes hands on these occasions, but then the travelling chapmen 
are a careful class, like their customers, and in their turn are laid 
under contribution by the Treasury. So that the very extrava- 
gances of the economical Spaniards can be turned to account by 
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their needy Governments; and the country thus contrives to keep 


its head above water, when any more civilized nation must in- 


fallibly have been submerged long ago. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


i he dangers which at one time threatened the Middle Park 
Plate have happily passed over. There is no doubt that 
some members of the Jockey Club regarded the great two-year- 
old race with feelings of jealousy—tirst, as not having been 
established by themselves; and, secondly, as being a standing 
protest against their own mismanagement of sport at New- 
market. After the death of the liberal-minded founder of this 
great prize, its fate hung in the balance. The childish pro- 
posal of one member of the Club that its name should be 
changed was summarily rejected; but though it was ultimately 
agreed that the race should be continued for awhile under its 
original title, the added money was reduced by one-half, and a year 
or two ago it was announced that even the diminished amount 
would not be forthcoming in 1875. More than one enterprising 
breeder of thoroughbreds would, we believe, have willingly con- 
tributed the five hundred pounds, or even a larger sum, 
out of his own pocket; but the Club declined to be be- 
holden again to a single individual for a contribution which 
they themselves were unable or unwilling to furnish. What, 
however, could not be accepted from one donor might, it 
was discovered, be accepted from an associated body of subscribers ; 
and when the proprietors of the principal breeding-studs in the 
country agreed to contribute a percentage on the amounts realized 
by the sale of their yearlings in 1874, the difficulty was solved. 
The sum so produced will, it is understood, reach nearly, if not 
uite, to the tive hundred pounds which have been added since Mr, 
lenkiron’s death ; and it is gratifying to observe that the Jockey 
Club, sensible at last of the great and unabated popularity of the 
race, have abandoned their opposition to it, and have announced 
that next year they will undertake themselves the payment 
of the added money. On no occasion since the establishment 
of this great race has it presented so open an appearance as 
it did this year. The two-year-olds have been, as a rule, very 
moderate, and their running has been so contradictory as to 
defy all attempts to form a trustworthy comparison of their rela- 
tive merits. ‘Two only stand out with some signs of pre-eminence 
above their fellows, Farnese and Springtield; and, curiously 
enough, neither of these was entered in the Middle Park Plate. 
Farnese, roarer though he be, is undoubtedly a great horse at the 
resent time, and Springfield is not only a grand-looking colt, but 
Sos also won his races in grand style; and if the pair meet in the 
Criterion next week, the race will be one of the most interesting 
of the year. In the absence of Farnese and Springtield, the best 
representatives of public form left in the Middle Park Plate were 
Skylark and M. de Fligny. The former, who is a very useful colt, had 
incurred the extreme penalty through his victory in the Chesterfield 
Stakes, and could hardly have hoped to accomplish what such horses 
as Sunshine and Achievement attempted without success. Having 
another valuable engagement, which was well within his reach, on 
the same day, Skylark was very wisely withdrawn from the great 
race, and Lord Falmouth was represented by Fetterlock instead. 
Among the other public runners who took part in the Middle Park 
Plate may be mentioned Hellenist, Advance, Caballero, Kaleido- 
scope, Retrospect, and Correggio, and a glance at the Calendar will 
show that none of these had any strong claims to the position of fa- 
vourite against a highly-tried dark horse. In fact, it was generally 
expected that the winner would spring from the dark division, and 
in consequence the number of dark horses that started was un- 
usually large, eleven out of a field of thirty never having previ- 
ously faced the starter. One of the eleven, Lollypop, was 
ultimately made a great favourite on the strength of a trial with 
Town Crier, but he failed altogether to run up to his trial form, 
and was indeed one of the first horses beaten in the race. The 
thirty were not a very striking-looking field, considering that they 
were contesting the greatest two-year-old race of the year, 
and the large majority of them will probably have to content 
' themselves with much less ambitious events in future; still 
' Madeira, a fine chestnut filly from the stable which in the two 
revious years — the winner of the Middle Park Plate, 
landford, Heurtebise, and a few more had abundant recommenda- 
tion on the ground of good looks. Petrarch was not very generally 
liked, being somewhat deficient in strength, and many who sup- 
rted him did so on account of his breeding, his dam Laura 
ving produced such winners as Lemnos, Fraulein, and Proto- 
martyr. Considering the size of the field, it was marvellous what 
little delay there was at the post; and this was fortunate, inas- 
much as the weather was all that could not be desired. The race 
turned out as easy an affair as that for the Cesarewitch had been 
two days previously. Petrarch and Madeira got away from their 
field in the first few hundred yards, and raced together to the dip, 
whence Petrarch came out full of running, and won in a canter by 
four lengths—the easiest victory ever achieved in the Middle Park 
Plate. Madeira tired very much at the finish, and thus enabled 
Heurtebise and M. de Fligny to come up to her, though she still 
managed to secure second money by a neck, the same distance 
separating the French filly from Count de Lagrange’s representa- 
tive. M. de Fligny, being penalized for his Goodwood victories, 
was giving Petrarch 7 Ibs. and 10 lbs, to the second and third ; so 


his performance was by no means despicable, and, judging from 
his running, it seems almost certain that Farnese, had he been in 
the race, would have finished in the first three, though he probably 
might not quite have succeeded in giving 9 lbs. and a beating te 
Petrarch. The latter has only one more engagement this season, 
the Dewhurst Plate next week, over the last seven furlongs of the 
Rowley Mile. This isa most’ severe course for a two-year-old, 
and the Middle Park Plate winner will have to give Springfield 
10 Ibs. If he should accomplish this task successfully, there will 
be 00g doubt about his being the winter favourite for the Derby 
of 1876. 

There was plenty of good two-year-old racing during last week, 
apart from the great event on the fourth day of the meeting. Mr. 
BGowes's pretty filly, Twine-the-Plaiden, after beating Zee on two 
occasions, first in the Post Sweepstakes over the T.Y.C., and 
then in the Bretby Stakes over the last three-quarters of the 
Rowley Mile, was brought out a second time on the afternoon 
of her second victory to contend against Skyierk, King Death, 
and Coltness. All four carried 5 Ibs. extra weight, and Skylark 
won very easily, Twine-the-Plaiden having hardly had breathing- 
time since the Bretby Stakes. John Day beat a smart field, including 
Carthusian and Gavarni, for a Plate on the T.Y.C., and in the 
Clearwell Stakes Farnese continued his career of uninterrupted 
victory. He was opposed by All Heart, Glacis, Goral, and the 
colt by Blinkhoolie out of Aline, and to each of these he was 
giving glbs. Weight, however, is of no consequence to Lord 
Falmouth’s flying colt, and he shook off his antagonists with- 
out difficulty. All Heart did not run nearly as well as 
Doncaster, and his owner is ill-advised to make him do so 
much work. The Ditch Mile Nursery and the Juvenile Handi- 
cap for two-year-olds were both carried off by Hardrada, a son 
of Voltigeur and Mysotis, and both by breeding and perform- 
ance a genuine representative of the famous Zetland colours. He 
was leniently weighted, no doubt, receiving 29 lbs. from Levant 
and 38lbs. from John Day in his first race, and 19 lbs. from 
Ventnor and 16 lbs. from Camembert in his second; but he won 
both his engagements in good racing style. An unusually good 
tield started for the Prendergast Stakes, including Kaleido- 
scope, Red Cress Knight, and Father Claret—all penal- 
ized 6 lbs.—Julius Cesar, Fetterlock, Rosinante, and Retro- 
spect, while a warm favourite was found in Enguerrande, a French 
filly, and a stable companion of Salvator. An excellent finish 
between four resulted in the neck victory of Kaleidoscope, 
Enguerrande defeating the Gong filly by a similar distance, and 
Red Cross Knight, close up, being fourth. This was another 
example of the in-and-out running of this season’s two-year-olds, 
Kaleidoscope having been twice beaten by Father Claret, and once 
by Retrospect. Father Claret is, however, evidently out of form 
now. 

Of the weight-for-age races during the week we may 
specially notice the Royal Stakes, and the Newmarket Oaks and 
Derby. The first of these events was an easy affair for Spinaway, 
who gave 7 lbs. and a good beating to Semper Durus and Maud 
Victoria ; but in the Newmarket Oaks, carrying the same penalty, 
it was all she could do to defeat her stable companion Ladylove. 
The pair were opposed by Tartine, Skotzka, and Stray Shot ; but 
these three had nothing to do with the race. Ladylove made all 
the running and was winning easily, but Spinaway, who is a lazy 
mare and wants a good deal of rousing, being ridden vigorously 
out to the finish, just snatched the victory in the last stride by a 
head. It was exceedingly generous of Lord Falmouth to allow the 
public favourite to be ridden out to the end in this way; for 
to himself it could be a matter of no consequence which of his 
representatives won, seeing that he does not concern himself 
with the speculative side of racing. The finish between Spin- 
away and Ladylove was the Epsom Oalis over again, for Ladylove 
could then have finished close up with her stable companion, and 
with 7 lbs. the best of the weights could have beaten her most 
assuredly. Considering that Ladylove was weighted for the 
Cesarewitch at 6st., she must have finished very near the winner 
of that race had she accepted and started for it ; and her indifferent 
running three weeks ago in the October handicap is not easy to 
comprehend. There is no doubt, however, about Lord Falmouth’s 
two fillies being by far the best of their year. The Newmarket 
Derby showed with equal clearness what is the best horse of the 
year, for Galopin, carrying 7 lbs. extra, fairly romped in over the 
severe last mile and a half of the Beacon course from Craig Millar 
—also penalized 7 lbs.—Balfe, Saint Leger, Picnic, and New Hol- 
land. Here was plain proof of the inferiority of the St. Leger 
field, and of what a certainty the Doncaster race would have been 
for the Derby winner had he been entered for it. None the worse 
for his severe exertions in the great match with Lowlander two 
days befére, Galopin proved in the Newmarket Derby that he 
could stay as well as go fast, and at the top of the 
hill he was merely cantering, while his five opponents 
were in hopeless difficulties. For the rest, the truth of 
the St. Leger running was strictly confirmed. Despite the 
advantage in the weights, neither Balfe nor St. Leger could get 
nearer to Craig Millar than they did at Doncaster, while Picnic 
showed no improvement on his wretched display in the North. 
The amalgamated Queen's Plates produced as good a race as last 
year, and among the ten runners, of whom four were French, were 
Louise Victoria, Lily Agnes, Bertram, Nougat, and Figaro LI. 
Lily Agnes ran well for the greater part of the distance, but gave way 
in the dip, almost at the same point where Peut-Etre got the best of 
her last year, Thenceforth the race was left to Louise Victoria and 
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Figaro IT., and after a grand finish Mr. Cartwright’s mare just de- 
feated the French representative by a head. 

We have little more to say of the general racing of the week, which 
was far superior to what we have been accustomed to of late at New- 
market, than that Modena in the Autumn Handicap proved that over 
her own course her speed is unabated, and that weight cannot stop 
her; and that the match between Chaplet and Levant, at a difference 
of a stone for the year, was won very cleverly by Lord Hartington’s 
filly. We are glad to observe that the Jockey Club have resolved 
to set vigorously to work during the coming winter to revise the 
Rules of Racing as well as their own Rules, and that they have 
elected Sir Samuel Martin an honorary member, for the purpose, we 
presume, of obtaining his advice and assistance on the many points 
of difficulty which are certain to arise. We trust that next spring 
the Club will be able to put forward a code of racing law free from 
the anomalies which abound in the existing rules. 


REVIEWS. 


ADAMS'S HISTORY OF JAPAN.* 


however, that the Treaty Powers were in no humour to allow him 
to evade the fulfilment of his engagements, and he was therefore 
compelled to apply to the Mikado for his Imperial sanction to the 
treaties. But this was not lightly to be gained. The reigning 
Mikado was the same whoa short time previously had declared 
to his assembled Daimios that it was their bounden duty to sweep 
the “ ugly barbarians ” away in order that the national polity might 
be preserved intact. When he was asked, therefore, to ratify the 
treaties and agree to the opening of Hiogo and Ozaka to trade, he 
flatly refused his consent, and it was not until it was agreed that 
Hiogo should never be opened that his sanction to the treaties was 
ultimately obtained. The country was now in a very disturbed 
state, and a civil war was raging between the Government and the 
powerful clan of Chéshiu. While matters were hurrying to a crisis 
the Shégun, in that convenient way in which Oriental magnates 
disappear when their presence becomes embarrassing, suddenly 
died. A year later an attack of small-pox proved fatal to the 
Mikado, and the stage was thus cleared for the advent of a new 
order of things. 

Change now followed change in quick succession. The new 
Shogun showed himself well disposed towards foreigners and re- 


| ceived the foreign Ministers at Ozaka with a civility which almost 
' amounted to cordiality. But the progress of events was rapidly 
| tending towards the extinction of his office, and the first direct 


RIENTAL history as told by native historians is not generally | 


interesting. The despotic system of government prevalent 
in the Hast is apt to destroy all national lite, and, while raising 
to an undue elevation the governing powers, to treat the masses of 
the people as insignificant and unworthy of notice. From a.con- 
stant contemplation of this view of affairs historians become 
imbued with a like estimate of the importance of the rulers, and a 
like contempt for the ruled. Their works faithfully reflect this 
sentiment, and their pages are filled only with accounts of in- 
cidents in the life and circumstances of the death of sove- 
reigns, their wars, their glories, and their defeats. Of the change 
of habits, erowth of feeling, and varying interests among the 
people, they have little or nothing to tell, for under a despot’s rule 
there can be no advancement; all must be stationary, and public 
opinion can find no free expression, even if it be not utterly crushed 
out. The history of Japan is no exception to this rule, and as the 
greater part of the contents of Mr. Adams's first volume was 
derived from native sources, we expected only to find in 
it an interesting and trustworthy record of the Mikados and their 
Courts, nor ;were we disappointed. But the space of time 
embraced in the volume before us—1865 to 1871—finds no parallel 
in the earlier annals of Japan. Not only has it witnessed a com- 
plete revolution of the system of government, but that revolution 
has been accompanied by no less sweeping changes in the popular 
mind. Each and every national belief, whether as regards religion, 
litics, or social customs, has been rooted up. Buddhism has 
en disestablished; the shrines of Shinto have been revo- 
lutionized; feudalism has given place to government by popular 
representatives ; and manners and customs which were the natural 
product of purely Oriental institutions have been exchanged 
for those of the inhabitants of Europe and America. All these 
changes present features of great interest. We should like 
to know how they originated; by whom and with what object 
they were fostered and supported; and how fur they have been 
accepted by the lower classes. It would be quite in accordance 
with the Confucian doctrine to suppose that the people would 
blindly follow the lead of the Mikado and his Court; but in the 
wonderful changes which have come over the face of Japanese 
society, Confucianism has been voted obsolete, the people have 
been encouraged to think for themselves, and it is difficult to 
imagine that they can have become suddenly impressed with the 
necessity of the very radical reforms which have been eflected, or 
that they can have consented to stand by as willing spectators at 
the funeral pyre of every national and distinctive institution which 
has been endeared to them by ancient and inherited associations. 
On these points Mr. Adams throws but occasional rays of light. 
He has preferred to follow the style of his first volume, and to 
trace the changes in the political system of the empire and the 
conduct of diplomatic business on the part of the Japanese Foreign 
Office and the Foreign Ministers, instead of reflecting in his pages 
the ditferent phases of thought through which the national mind 


has passed. Jt must be confessed that th bjects 1 le | 
tive | the spot, “committed no offence, but, on the contrary, had indus- 


material for his work. When his narrative begins in 1865 we 


find the Shégun, or, as he used to be called by foreigners, the | 


Tycoon, in full possession of almost regal power at Yedo, while the 
Mikado was condemned to a life of seclusion at Kioto. But not 
long afterwards the results of causes which had been long at work 
began to manifest themselves, and the conclusion and the carrying 
out of the foreign treaties lighted into a flame the discontent which 
had for some time been smouldering at the authority which was 
exercised by the Shégun. There can be no doubt that in the first 
instance the treaties were forced upon the Shégun, and that he 
agreed to them simply because at the moment he was unable to 
resist the pressure ght to bear upon him, and because he 
hoped that, by satisfying the immediate demands of the foreign 

resentatives, he should be able to gain that principal aim of 
Oriental diplomatists in all cases of difficulty—time. He found, 


* The History of Japan. Vol. 11.—1865 to 1871. Completing the 
By Francis Guvell Adsins, Kine 
1875- 


move in that direction was made by the ex-Prince of Tosa, who 
in 1867 addressed a letter to the Shogun, in which he attributed 
the disturbed state of the country to the fact that the administra- 
tion proceeded from two centres, the Mikado and the Shogun, and 
he therefore proposed that the governing power should be restored 
into the hands of the Mikado. The pressure from without which 
was brought to bear in support of this proposition was such that 
the Shogun was obliged to yield, and shortly afterwards he issued 
a maniiesto in which he returned to the Mikado the authority 
which hed been delegated to him. An entirely new political 
constitution was now established, which embodied a deliberative 
Assembly, and under which the machinery of government was 
divided into eight departments. By degrees the Mikado began to 
appear more and more in public. He held military and naval 
reviews, and received the foreign representatives in friendly 
audiences. Step by step the old order of things passed away, and 
all things became new, until it has become difficult to trace in the 
Japan of to-day any likeness to the country where but eight years 
ago the feudal system was in full force, and over which, in the 
enforced retirement of the Emperor, a Mayor of the Palace held 
practical sway. 

The reforms which have thus been accomplished have, however, 
not always been accompanied with equally enlightened courses of 
action in other directions, nor have they been arrived at without 
repeated outbreaks of collective and individual opposition. It is 
strange to find that, as the relations between the Government and 
the foreign Treaty Powers became more intimate, the old perse- 
cuting spirit began to revive. One of the first acts of the re- 
formed Government, immediately after the Mikado had received 
the Queen’s letter of credence at the hands of Sir Harry Parkes, 
was to issue an ordinance prohibiting “the evil sect called 
Christians.” And, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
foreign representatives, partial eflect was given to this ordinance 
by the publication of a proclamation ordering more than four 
thousand native Christians to be taken charge of by thirty-four 
Daimios, in the proportions therein named, for the space of three 
years. “ These poor men,” to quote Mr. Adams, “ were to be allowed 
no communication with their friends, they were to be employed 
as labourers in any capacity whatsoever, and were to live in lonely 
and remote places ; at the same time they were to be treated kindly, 
in order that by teaching their hearts might be changed; but if 
they did not repent, severe—meaning thereby capital—punishment 
was to be their doom.” It is believed, however, that this edict 
was carried out at the time only in the case of 120 Christians 
who were transported by sea from Nagasaki to various points 
on the coast. Two years later, however, shortly after the 
visit of the Duke of Edinburgh, and after the Government had 
given assurance to the foreign representatives that its conduct to- 
wards Christians would be ‘ marked by the progressive spirit of 
the age,” a fresh persecution broke out at Urakami, near Nagasaki, 
and an order was issued for the removal of nearly the whole male 
population to places selected for their exile. These men had, 
writes Sir Harry Parkes, who personally investigated the case on 


triously followed their agricultural pursuits ; and only twenty days 
before the issue of the above order they had paid in the taxes due on 
the harvest which they had just husbanded. On hearing that they 


| were to be torn from their homes, many of these poor people fled 


in dismay to the adjoining hills, while about a hundred and fifty 
presented themselves at the Government office (in accordance with 
the terms of the edict). Thus their families were suddenly 
deprived of means of support, and a peaceful village was con- 
verted into a scene of general distress.” And it is to be ob- 
served that, although at the present time the Government is 
anxious to reap every advantage afforded by the freedom 
accorded to its subjects in foreign countries, it is by no means 
disposed to offer similar liberty to foreigners visiting Japan. The 
difficulties thrown in the way of foreigners travelling in the 
interior of the country are as great now as ever, or even greater, 
and many of the same young gentlemen who, while receiving 
the civilities offered them in European capitals, show themselves 
courteous and obliging, nosooner tread again their nafive soil than 
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their manners towards the fellow-countrymen of their former 
entertainers undergo a markedly uupleasant change. 

All this is partly our own fault. We have spoilt the Japanese. 
The ready zeal with which they adopted anything and everything 
that was new and un-Japanese was such a strange experience to us, 
who had begun to look on the stolid and immovable Chinaman as 
the type of the extreme Easterns, that our delight overstepped the 
bounds of reason and common sense. Hasty and often ill-judged 
legislative reforms on the part of the Mikado’s Government were 
pointed at as instances of the enlightened and progressive spirit 
of the officials, Every mistake was forgotten, every inconsistency 
was overlooked, and every fault was easily condoned in the pleasure 
with which, to use the conventional expression, we welcomed this 
waif and stray into the community of Western nations. But, like 
all spoilt children, the Japanese are on many points proving them- 
selves to be captious and headstrong. They have done a great 
deal in the way of beneficial reforms, as Mr. Adams's very valuable 
volume testifies; but there is much yet to be done, and the work 


which lies before them will be better and more easily accomplished | 
' husband she never said anything, except that when people ex- 


if they discard some of their self-conceit, and learn to weigh and 
consider each step they take in the light afforded by the records 
and experiences of other nations. 


FEUILLET’S NEW ROMANCE.* 


M FEUILLET, in Un Mariage dans le Monde, has left the 
4¥. questionable paths through which he bas been wont 
to conduct his readers in the track of men and women whose 
vices, of the most commonplace kind, he sueceeded, by dint of 
skilfully entangled poetical descriptions, in raising to a semblance 
of exaltation. He has abjured the enervating sophistries which 
aimed at an inextricable confusion of good and evil, heroism and 
crime (and which, it may be observed, had not even the merit of 
originality, as they came into fashion with Kotzebue), and has 
once more delivered himself like a man of this world. The charm 
of style which has always been at his command is no longer em- 
| ger to indicate the undefinable attraction of women who are 
ike stars escaped from their orbits, but is used to tell a straight- 
forward story, in which, but for a disagreeable savour of pedantry 
attaching to the phrase, one would be inclined to say there is an 
excellent purpose. But M. Feuillet’s skill of writing is such that 
his intention is never obtrusive; indeed it might be possible for 
a hasty reader to put down Un Mariage dans le Monde without 
suspecting its author of having designed a satire upon some crying 
faults of French society, and carried out his design with no small 
success. The main object of the book, which is to call attention to 
two sources of domestic unhappiness, is indeed tolerably obvious; 
but there are various objectionable phases of French social life which 
arise by the way, and which the writer merely describes as he sees 
them, with little or no comment. It is reasonable, however, to 
conclude that he regards them with dislike. 

The book opens in the drawing-room of Madame de la Veyle, a 
lady whose delight and pursuit in life is match-making. She was 
at home on Friday evenings, and her receptions were cold, 
although she enlivened them with music :—‘ On y respirait un air 
de mystére. On y voyait passer des inconnus en cravate blanche 
qui souvent ne revenaient pas. Des jeunes filles éclataient subite- 
ment en sanglots sans qu'on sat pourquoi. Tout cela jette de la 

lace dans un salon.” On this particular Friday Mme. de la 
eyle is engaged in a work of pure charity—an attempt to makea 
match fora poor cousin of her husband's, called Edouard, who 
‘“‘devait étre offert & Ja fille d'un professeur de Sainte-Barbe. 
ouard était un jeune homme gauche, timide, et d'un physique 
médiocre, qu'il n’était pas facile de produire avec éclat. Cependant 
il était musicien ; il jouait passablement de la flite.” Mme. de la 
Veyle has decided that she will present him in the character of a 
musician. ‘Mon Dieu, disait-elle, je sais bien que la flite est un 
instrument qui ne parle pas beaucoup 4 l’imagination, mais c'est 
encore le cété brillant de ce pauvre Edouard.” It has been agreed, 
then, that in the course of the evening Edouard shall play a trio 
with General de la Veyle and Mme. de Lorris, Mme. de la Veyle’s 
daughter. When the moment arrives Mme. de Lorris and the 
General strike the note upon their piano and violoncello :— 

Edouard, apres avoir essayé de prendre l’accord, traversa soudain le salon 
d@’un pas discret, s’agenouilla devant la cheminée, démonta sa fitite et en fit 
chautier les fragments avec précaution. 

—Qu’est-ce que c'est? dit madame de la Veyle pendant que la fille du 
professeur échangeait avee sa famille des regards soucieux, qu’est-ce que 


cest donc, mon ami? Quelle singulitre occupation! . . . . Pourquei 
faites-vous chauffer votre tiite ? 
—C'est pour en hausser le diapason, ma cousine, dit Edouard. 
—Comment! vous croyez? . . . Quelle dréle de chose! . . . 


Cela me parait bien bizarre . . . . bien invraisemblable, mon 
Enfin tout est possible ! 

douard, intimidé par le silence contraint du 
la hate, et prit de nouveau l’accord que le général et madame de Lorris lui 
donnaient avec une bienveillance infatigable. Son oreille n’étant pas 
encore satisfaite, il alla reprendre son humble posture devant la cheminée, 
et exposa une seconde fois les fragments de sa fitite & la chaleur du foyer. 
Cette malheureuse récidive fit naitre dans l’assistance un sourd murmure ou 
la réprobation se mélait & V’hilarité. La fille du professeur, plus rouge 
qu’une tomate, siete sur sa mére un ceil suppliant. 

—Mon cher Edouard, dit alors la marquise, en voilk assez. Nous ne 
pouvons pas passer la soirée & vous voir chauffer votre flite. C’est impos- 
sible, vous devez le comprendre. 11 vaut mieux renoncer . . . 3; ce 
sera pour une autre fois, monami . . . . pour une autre fois. 


* Un Mariage dans le Monde. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 1875. 


ae se releva un pend 


This little bit of comedy serves to bring on the principal 
characters of the story. After the disastrous incident of the flute 
the party breaks up in sadness, and M. de Rias, a young man of 
fortune, who is thinking of settling down to married life, is left 
alone with Mme. de la Veyle and her daughter-in-law. Mme. de 
la Veyle, upon hearing of M. de Rias’s projects, immediately thinks 
of a model wife for him, a certain Marie Fitz-Gérald, who is at 
the time staying with her mother at their house near Melun. It 
is agreed that Mme. de la Veyle and her daughter-in-law shall 
go to occupy the house of a relation close by, and that during 
a visit to them M. de Rias shall make the acquaintance of the 
girl who is designed. to be his wife. The project is carried out, 
and the courtship of M. de Rias, conducted,as is usual with 
French courtships, under the strict supervision of Mme. Fitz- 
Gérald, is nevertheless successful. On the day before that fixed 
for the marriage, Marie's great-aunt, the Countess Jules de Bruce, 
who only appears among the family on extraordinary occasions, 
arrives at the Chiteau de Fresnes. She is a neat little old woman 
of seventy, who has been a widow for fifty years. Of her 


pressed surprise at her remaining a widow so long, she would reply, 
“J'ai été mariée cing mois, et cela a parfaitement sutli pour me 
faire reconnaitre le néant de ce genre de distraction.” Her recep- 
tion of M. de Rias, on his being introduced to her, is at least 
singular. ‘ Monsieur,” she says, “je suis votre servante. Vous 
étes trés-joli—vous me plaisez beaucoup. C’est trés-bien comme ga, 
larirette, c’est trés-bien comme ¢a, larira.” After which she turns 
her back to him and sits down to knit in en armchair. On the 
day of her arrival Mme. Fitz-Gérald is obliged for the first time 
by stress of household business to take her vigilant eyes off the 
young couple, and applies to the Countess Jules to take her place. 

here are certain proprieties, she says, which must be observed. 
After the marriage let them meet as much as they like, but until 
then it would seem to her quite out of place that her daughter and 
her future son-in-law should remain alone together for the shade 
of an instant. The Countess Jules accepts the charge offered to 
her, and fulfils it by suddenly observing to M. de Rias and Marie 
that she has heard from well-informed persons, and her own short 
experience has confirmed it, that in the case of the happiest mar- 
riage the happiest time is the day before it. With which she 
sends them out to walk in the woods; and the description of this 
walk is one of the prettiest and tenderest things that M. Feuillet 
has written. The truth and freshness of his style lend an interest 
to its most trifling incidents. It is concluded by a declaration 
from M. de Rias, which, according to English ideas, comes some- 
what late in the day:— 


—Croyez-vous, reprit-elle, que ce soit vrai, ce que dit ma tante. . . . 
que la veille est ce qu'il y a de meilleur dans le mariage ? 

—Je suis bien tenté de le croire en ce moment, répondit-il avee émotion, 
car je ne pense pas qu’il puisse y avoir une heure plus douce que celle-ci. 

—Je ne le pense pas non plus. . . . 3; maisne pouvons-nous donc étre 
toujours heureux comme nous le sommes waintenant, mon ami ? 

Il s’arréta, lui prit les deux mains, et, les yeux attachés sur les siens: 

—Sil ne faut pour cela que vous aimer, Marie, dit-il d’un accent pro- 
fondément pénétré, oui, nous serons heureux, car je vous aime bien. . . . 

Sa voix s’attendrit tout a fait. 

—Je t'aime bien! ajouta-t-il. 

Il lattira doucement: elle baissa les yeux ; son visage, subitement altéré, 
revétit une expression étrangement sérieuse, et elle tendit son front pur et 
pale au jeune homme qui le pressa longuement sous ses levres. 


One might expect that the marriage would continue as happy as 
it promised to 7 but there are unfortunate obstacles to Gea 
ness on both sides. Marie, having been studiously shut out, ae- 
cording to French notions, from social excitements and dissipa- 
tions up to the time of her marriage, not unnaturally plunges into 
them with enthusiasm when she gets the chance. On the other 
hand, M.de Rias has looked forward to his marriage as the term 
of all the social duties of which he has grown weary, and as an 
opportunity for completing a projected work on French diplomacy 
in the eighteenth century. Marie unfortunately falls into the 
society of a fast cousin, who leads her to more extravagance of 
pleasure-seeking than she would naturally affect. There is another 
cousin of hers, Mme, d’Estrény, an admirably drawn character, 
languid, affecting to live on fruit and air, seeking sympathy always 
for imaginary troubles, through whose means Mme. de Rias is un- 
consciously induced to take something of her husband’s views with 
regard to balls and evening parties. One night at a dance, whither 
he has conducted her in weariness of spirit, she finds him eating 
pine-apple off Mme. d’Estrény’s plate in a conservatory. Her 
Jealousy gives De Rias an opportunity for explaining to her that the 
amusements of society are not altogether as harmless as she thinks, 
that dances in Paris séciety are generally a cover for intrigue, that, 
caring nothing either for dancing or card-playing, he is left without 


ami, | TSOuUTCeS when he accompanies her to a ball, and that, if she con- 


tinues the same kind of life, the inevitable result will be, in his 
own words—“ Bref, voulez-vous savoir quel avenir le monde promet 
& notre ménage si nous continuons de l’y trainer avec cet acharne- 
ment? Je vais vous le dire en deux mots: je vous tromperai, 
vous pleurerez—et vous me pardonnerez. Vous me tromperez; 
je ne pleurerai pas, et je ne vous pardonnerai pas!” 

It will be seen that De Rias’s view of the question at issue is a 
decidedly selfish one. That, however, does not prevent his lecture 
from having its desired effect for a time. But there are causes 
which inevitably come in the way of mutual happiness going on 
for long in the Rias household. On the one hand, M. de Rias 
expects his wife to cultivate domestic habits while he neglects 


| them, so that, whether he spends his evenings at home or 
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abroad, he may always find her ready to receive him with a 
smile and a caress. On the other hand, Marie's utter want of 
education stands in the way of her having any common subjects 
of interest with her husband. Tor instance, he returns home one 
day disturbed with the news that Marie has been telling her 
friends that he is engaged ona history of French diplomacy in the 
eighth century—before the time of Charlemagne, us he observes 
with justifiable disgust. But it never seems to occur to him that 
he might have devoted some of the time he spends at his club in 
teaching his wife that there is a difference between the eighth 
century and the eighteenth. It is from these two faults, the 
frivolity and ignorance of the wife, and the selfish carelessness of 
the husband, both the result of custom, that M. Feuillet draws the 
events of his story. That he has used his pen to good effect in 
calling attention to these and other defects in his country’s social 
habits will bardly be questioned. That he has drawn too ex- 
aggerated a result from the difficulties of his society marriage may 
be hoped. 

M. de Rias’s cynical prophecy quoted above is not fulfilled, but 
it is only by a happy chance that it is avoided, so far as his wife 
is concerned. But it is very completely fulfilled as regards him- 
self, and for no more adequate reason than a moment of ill-temper 
and selfishness on his part, from the date ot which he deli- 
berately resolves to be unfaithful to his wife. Not the least 
curious part of the history is the view taken of the situation by 
Marie’s mother. “ Eh bien! qu'il trompe ma fille,” she says to a 
friend, “ qu'il coure les demoiselles, c’est ce qui se voit tous les 
jours ; mais ce qui ne se voit pas tous les jours, c'est qu'avec cela il 
soit mal pour ma fille.” This is a picture which may possibly fall 
under Pepys’s description in his Diary of a bitter thing overheard 
by him—* a devilish saying, but true.” It is impossible indeed to 
write a satire without some bitterness, but it seems as if in this 
book, as in others of his writings, M. Feuillet had overshot his 
mark in his desire to show, as M. Claretie has said, that he can 
be as strong and biting as another when he chooses. From this 
probably it results that the latter portion of the book exhibits 
events which appear violent, unsupported by any foundation of 
reason. But the general tone of tbe work is good, pleasantly 
different from that of the author's preceding productions ; and it 
has the advantage of ending happily. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.* 


HE Church of England -is at last delivered from a great re- 
proach. Richer by far than all the sects put together, and 
commanding necessarily more talent and learning and literary re- 
sources than they, she has been for years without an organ in the 
quarterly press, while her rivals are well represented. The [Evan- 
gelical party, it is true, has not, within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation, aspired to tlie possession of a distinct representative 
among the quarterlies; perhaps because the Quarterly Review, 


from the days of Croker to our owa, has generally lent its aid to | 


that party on crucial occasions. But the High Church party, 
which had previously held its own in the field of periodical litera- 
ture, has for something like ten years been altogether unrepresented 
among the monthlies and quarterlies, and its members have been 
obliged, whenever they have had anything to say which could not 
be comprised within the limits of an article or letter in a news- 
per, to depend upon the precarious hospitality of strangers. This 
as really been a serious disadvantage to them; for an unjust pre- 
judice has been excited against the party on more than one recent 
occasion simply because they have had no means of placing their 
case fairly and concisely before the public. 

This drawback is now removed by the a ce of the first 
number of the Church Quarterly Review. But we must guard 
against being misunderstood. It is no secret that the Church 
Quarterly has been started by the High Church party; but its 
first number is remarkably free from anything like a sectarian bias. 
Its articles are certainly all written from the standpoint of the 
accredited authorities of that school; yet we doubt if there is one 
of them in which a cultivated Evangelical would not, on the whole, 
find much to sympathize with, though he might dissent from the 
views of the writer in various particulars. "We should have little 
respect for the Church Quarterly if it had not the courage to take 
a distinct and decided line on the questions which its promoters 
consider to be specially important. But it is surely a great 
- to have your opponent's case placed fairly and temperately 

fore you; and we should imagine that the High Church party 
would desire nothing better than that the Evangelicals should start 
a quarterly organ in which their ablest men could discuss with 

ess and dignity the various topies of current controversy. 
The two parties are, after all, united on a great many more ques- 
tions than angry controversialists are prone to admit; and very 
often when they appear to differ fundamentally the difference will 
be found, if probed to the bottom, to arise simply from viewing 
the same truth from opposite aspects. But it is time that we 
should give our readers some idea of the contents of this first 
number of the Church Quarterly Review. 

For the generality of readers the first article and the last will 
probably prove the most attractive. We will, therefore, begin 
with them. The first, which has been publicly announced as 
Mr. Gladstone's, is singularly interesting. It is a sketch of the 


* The Church Quarterly Review. No. 1. London : Spottiswoode & Co. 


resent religious condition of Italy, written with that fulness of 
Rasnintgs and mastery of details which are characteristic of its 
author. There are many points in it worth noting and pondering 
over, and several things which will be new to most of our readers. 
We must content ourselves here, however, with calling attention 
to a few of its salient features. Mr. Gladstone draws a striking 
contrast between “the indifference of Italy to Papal claims” and 
the interest taken in the policy of the Roman Curia by other coun- 
tries, Catholic and Protestant, and finds the explanation of that 
indifference in Italy's “ proximity to the local source from which ” 
those claims “‘ proceed ” :— 

Therefore it is that the peculiar indifference of Italy is due partly to its 
special knowledge, partly to its besetting illusions. She has lived with 
Dagon at her centre: she has been able daily to see, hear, touch, and handle 
him : she has taken the measure of his pretensions: she knows the materials 
he is made of. Of interdicts and excommunications she has had the largest 
experience ; and, though feared elsewhere, they have lost their terrors for 
her and for her children. Every thunderbolt of the Vatican, as it was 
launched to whatever point of the compass, has passed before her eye ; and 
familiarity has bred contempt. She knows that the Gcumenicai Council of 
Trent has excommunicated all who lay hands on the Temporal Power; and 
she feels herself no worse, but rather the better, for the excommunication. 
Strong in her sense of national right and independence, in the high endow- 
ments of her people, and, to a far greater extent than is commonly known, 
in the enduring vitality of her local institutions, she has no fears of aught 
that may betide her while walking along the road of national dignity and 
duty, and asserting her indefeasible title to an equal share of the common 
rights of men. 


This feeling of contemptuous indifference towards the Church 
has tempted the Italian Government, as Mr. Gladstone admits, to 
“use its undoubted right with accidental harshness” in “ the secu- 
larization of the property of the Religious Orders”; and it has 
tempted it also to an act for which “harshness” would, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion, be too mild an epithet. ‘We learn with 
some surprise that the Italian clergy, even when having cure of 
souls, are not excepted from the obligations of the military con- 
scription, This is deplorable. The exemption is allowed in 
Germany. It is required not by policy so much as by decency. 
We trust, and we feel convinced, that no long time will he suffered 
to elapse without an alteration of the law in this respect.” These 
words will no doubt reach the ears of Italian statesmen; and, 
coming as they do from one who has given so many proofs of his 
friendship for Italian unity and Italian freedom, they ought to 
have some effect. The Pope has energetically and repeatedly pro- 
tested, and with more justice than can be conceded to most of his 
complaints, against this incursion of the State into the spiritual 
domain. But his protests have been treated with contempt; 
while in other respects, as Mr. Gladstone says, “ provision was 
made for the free action, security, and independence of the Supreme 
Pontiff, and made in a spirit, not of justice only, but of lavish 


generosity.” The Statute of Guarantees has, among others, the 
| following provisions :— 


The Government renounces the right of apostolic legazia in Sicily, 
and the right of nomination or presentation in the grant of the major ap- 
pointments throughout the kingdom. 

The bishops shall not be required to swear fealty to the king. 

The Evequatur and royal Placet are abolished, with every other form of 
governmental assent to the publication and execution of the acts of eccle- 
siastical authority. 

This development of Cavour’s famous formula, Libera Chiesa in 
libero Stato, amounts in plain terms to this—that the secular 
Government of Italy has contemptuously washed its hands of the 
Church. Having extruded her justly and wisely from her temporal 
sway, it has bidden her do what she likes, not merely in matters 
purely spiritual, but even in matters which involve some of the 
most sacred civil rights of her members. Mr. Gladstone expounds 
concisely, but with great clearness and force, the ancient system 
of the government of the Church. It was, he says, 

a constitutional system of balanced powers. The bishop ordained, 
and in the Western Church instituted, the clergy, but the people chose 
them; later on the patron, ecclesiastical or lay, in virtue of the en- 
dowment, came into the people’s place or privilege. The bishop himself 
was elected by the clergy, with the concurrence of the people, or their 
assent. By degrees a state of things came about in which, as far as Italy 
was concerned, the people had generally disappeared. 

The Pope and the State between them gradually absorbed the 
rights and —— of the laity, who found themselves placed under 
bishops and clergy in whose election they had no voice whatever. 
The ancient constitutional system had been supplanted by a system 
of dual absolutism exercised in conjunction by the Pope and the 
secular Government. Still this duality secured, in however im- 
perfect a degree, the rights of the people :— 

As the Pope’s best title was that he acted for the prevention of secular- 
ism, so the State was undoubtedly a trustee for liberty ; and the balance of 
powers, which was a fundamental law of government in the ancient Church, 
was, though in a strangely altered form, yet after a manner, and to a sub- 
stantial extent, maintained. The question then arose, te whom was the 
State, in retiring from the sphere of ecclesiastical action, to make over these 
most important powers ? 

Mr. Gladstone holds that “on every ground of principle the State, 
as a trustee, could not obtain a legitimate release” until it de- 
posited the powers entrusted to it ‘in a manner agreeable to the 
spirit of its trust.” To leave them “derelict ” would have been to 
make them “ the object of a general scramble resulting in chaos.” 
To hand them over to the Pope would have been to bind, not only 
the laity, but the clergy of the Italian Church, in the bonds of 
Papal servitude. The Italian Government chose the second alter- 
native, and thereby, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, betrayed a very 
sacred trust. His explanation of the fact is probably the true one 
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—namely, that the educated lay mind of Italy, through the mis- 
management of Papal policy, has been, for the most part, alienated 
altogether from the Christian faith. Unable, like “the master 
spirit of Dante,” to distinguish Curialism from Christianity, it has 
rejected both together. “Curialism long lived upon the credit of 
the Dogma; from the educated mind of Italy the Dogma has now 
been largely effaced in the discredit and repudiation of Curialism.” 
It is a bad sign of health in a body when its ‘life is most vigorous 
at its extremities and weakest at its heart, when its shoots are 
green while there is dry rot at its centre. And such, we fear, is 
the present condition of the Church in Italy. We state the fact 
with regret, and not in a spirit of triumph. or we are persuaded 
that, if spiritual life is again to pres are freely and tu — 
pray 4 fruit throughout the kingdom of Italy, this can be brought 
about by the agency of the Italian Church alone. The sporadic 
efforts of Protestant propagandism do but scratch the surface and 
produce a sore. They may precipitate doubt into unbelief in the 
case of individuals, but they cannot regenerate a nation. The 
Italians may become sceptical—indeed, they have done so toa 
large extent—but they will never become Protestants. 

But, natural as the ecclesiastical policy of the Italian Government 
has been, viewed in connexion with the history of the nation, it 
is nevertheless disastrous. Mr. Gladstone has pointed out two of 
the effects which it has already produced—one mischievous and 
the other hopeful. The Pope has not been slow to avail himself of 
the unlimited powers so lavishly bestowed upon him by the 
Government. He has appointed bishops ad /ibitum, without con- 
sulting King or people. These bishops are of course Ultramontanes 
of the purest water, and they take good care to fill all vacancies in 
their sees with clergy of their own opinions. Now the clergy of 
Italy contained, until lately, a powerful contingent of anti- 


. Curialists. Nine thousand of them, it will be remembered, signed 


Passaglia’s protest against the Pope’s temporal power. These have 
now been handed over, bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies 
of the Curia, and they are naturally exasperated against a Govern- 
ment which they accuse, not without cause, of having betrayed 
them. The result is that multitudes of them have given in their 
submission to Vaticanism, and are accordingly ranged against the 
Italian Government. The second and more hopeful effect of recent 
Italian legislation has been to raise up among the faithful laity in 
some districts of Italy a spirit of independence which has led them 
to insist on the election of their own clergy; and their efforts 
have in some instances been crowned with success, They do not 
repudiate episcopal authority at all; they merely repudiate the 
right of the bishop to place over them clergy who make belief in 
Vaticanism a condition of receiving the Sacraments. Mr. Glad- 
stone has given some very interesting instances of this sort, 
to which we can only refer. They have taken place chiefly among 
the more vigorous people of Northern Italy. He wisely speaks 
with reserve and caution of a similar movement at Naples. In 
fact, while he was writing, that movement was tottering on 
the verge of a collapse. Its newly appointed Bishop, Mgr. 
Domenico Panelli, was even then at issue with the astute founder 
of the Societé Nazionale Emancipatrice e di Mutuo Soccorso del 
Sacerdozio Italiano, and has since been dismissed. Panelli is, in 
fact, a mere adventurer, and the less Italian reformers have to do 
with him the better for themselves. We wish we could speak with 
greater confidence of the founder and director of the Societé Na- 
zionale Emancipatrice; but our knowledge of his antecedents for- 
bids it. It is impossible to be too careful in probing to the quick 
the professions of reforming priests in Southern Italy, lest by 
encouraging adventurers we repel real reformers. There are many 
such both in Northern and Southern Italy. Mr. Gladstone has 
mentioned several, and among the rest the author of a remarkable 
book called Otto Mest a Roma durante il Concilio Vaticano, of which 
an English translation, we are happy to learn, is in the press. 

The Church Quarterily’s article on the “Church of England 
and the Public Worship Act” is an accurate and trenchant histo- 
rical record of the protean phases through which that remarkable 
monument of British legislation reached its final shape, combined 
with an acute and comprehensive estimate of its scope and bearing. 
The author writes with the ease of a man who is thoroughly at 
home in his subject, and while his criticisms are occasionally tem- 
pered with the caustic keenness of one who evidently hates tyranny 
on the one hand as much as he does sham and irivolity on the 
other, they are never ill-natured. It is impossible to give an ab- 
stract of the article ; we can only recommend it to the attention of 
all who wish to learn how not to legislate for the worship of the 
Church of England. There are many points in it which we are glad to 
have brought to our remembrance, and others which both the oppo- 
nents and advocates of the Public Worship Act appear to have over- 
looked. It is quite true, as the writer says, that on one cardinal 

uestion “the Puritan party has manceuvred itself into conceding 

e principle at stake, and the Ritualists into not recognizing or 
utilizing that concession.” The principle here at stake between 
the two parties belongs to the series of questions so often lumped 
ad invidiam under the unpopular expression of “ Sacerdotalism,” 
and refers to a distinct dress for the ofliciating minister when he 

rforms that act of Christian worship, the consecration of the 
Bucharist, which is reserved exclusively for those who are in 
priests’ orders. But this principle, as the writer of the article 

ints out, has been opeuly conceded by the Purchas Judgment. 
hat Judgment rules that on the higher festivals, that is, on the 
days on which the largest number of people are likely to be pre- 
sent, the celebrant in the most conspicuous of our ecclesiastical 
edifices is to officiate in the most gorgeous vestment known to eccle- 


siastical art—namely, the cope; and that this dress is not to be 
worn atany service except the “ Holy Mystery” of the Eucharist. 
The author appears to us to have got the Church Association in 
cleft stick on this point. But it is impossible to appreciate the 
full force of arguments which are separated from their context, 
and we prefer therefore to send our readers, on this as on other 
points, to the article itself. 

We have left ourselves no space to do more than mention the 
other articles in the Review. There are three of them which are 
especially well worth reading. The one entitled “ Nescience—the 
Doctrine of Kant,” is a masterly and, we think, a successful 
attempt to turn the tables on the agnostics of our day, by demon- 
strating that their argument against belief in a personal God on 
the ground of our ignorance is, by the logic of their master Kant, 
quite as fatal to belief in an external world. It is a compact piece 
of hard reasoning, which the agnostics will find it hard to over- 
throw without overthrowing the Kantian philosophy with it. The 
article on “ Theodore of Mopsuestia ” seein a forgotten chapter of 
Church history, and is able and suggestive ; while the eloquence of 
expression and of diction marking the article on “The 
Arts as Tidemarks of History ” deserve to a. noted. Nor 
is its beauty merely in the setting; it is full of noble thoughts 
nobly expressed. The article On Some Aspects of Science in 
Relation to Religion” is solid and useful, but that on “ Sacer- 
dotalism ” strikes us as rather thin, and it is clearly too short for 
so large a subject. All that issues from the pen of the Bishop of 
Derry is sure to be worth reading; but his paper on the Irish 
Church would have been more attractive if he had recast it into a 
different form. Like the old Christian Remembrancer, the Church 
Quarterly Review devotes some to short notices of current 
books. And now we trust that we have said enough to show that 
the Church Quarterly Review has, in its first number, provided a 
bill of fare which compares favourably with those of its brethren, 
and which bodes it a prosperous future. : 


THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA.* 


HIS is another of Mr. Parkman’s very interesting contributions 
to the early history of Canada. In preceding volumes he 
has described some of the most remarkable adventures of the early 
French discoverers, who, from combined motives of religion, 
triotism, and profit, — far ahead of their English rivals 
into the vast interior of America. The present volume contains 
some records of a similar kind, and a curious account of the early 
organization of Canada. Nothing js more striking than the con- 
trast between the two races which for a long time shared between 
them the dominion of the continent. In the English colonies of 
the seventeenth century we see the working of the democratic prin- 
ciples which had not yet come to the surface in Europe. The 
descendants of the French colonists, to the present generation, re- 
tained many of the old feudal customs which had become obsolete 
in the land of their origin. The nineteenth century, one might 
say, dawned in New England more than a century before it 
opened in the Old World; and the seventeenth century lingered in 
Canada as long after it was extinct elsewhere. The problem thus 
presented is in many ways interesting, and Mr. Parkman’s careful 
studies of the Canadian system will do much to throw light upon 
its solution. Without, however, discussing so wide a subject, we 
may remark that there is one point in which the French and 
English colonists may be said to resemble each other. In both 
cases there was a strong religious element in the social system ; 
though the religious sentiment differed as widely as Calvin differed 
from Loyola. The New England theocracy broke down as new 
sects found room for themselves in the unsettled country. The 
strongly centralized Government of Canada, directed for many 
years by Jesuit influence, was able to resist any such infec- 
tion. On the whole, says Mr. Parkman, “ a community more 
free from positive heterodoxy perhaps never existed on 
earth.” Here and there a free-thinking officer might come 
over, like a certain La Hontan, who complains bitterly of the 
severity of the Church discipline at Montreal. This gallant officer 
says that he had a very pleasant time on a hunting party with the 
Algonquins; but that the rest of his winter was very disagreeable. 
He could not go to a party or play a e of cards without hear- 
ing of it in the next sermon. The Jesuits excommunicated 
masqueraders and pulled off the masks. They burnt all books but 
books of devotion. Poor La Hontan had left upon his table a eopy 
of Petronius, which, he says, “I valued more than my life, because 
it was not mutilated.” The priest found it and tore out almost all 
the leaves. The Jesuits regulated ladies’ dresses, discouraged balls 
and private theatricals, and ordered women to shut themselves up in 
their houses at nine o'clock in asummerevening. They quarrelled 
with a Governor who would not allow them to take women by force 
from their husbands to be whipped until the blood came for in- 
dulging in balls and masquerades. The Puritan rule could not be 
stricter, and had not so eflective a machinery to enforce it. One 
great question of modern times excited vehement discussions. The 
Jesuits wished absolutely to prohibit the liquor trade. Shortly 
after the arrival of a new Governor two men were shot, and another 
was whipped, for selling brandy to the Jndians. A woman was 
condemned to imprisonment for the same crime; and one of 
the Jesuits good-naturedly applied to the Governor to pardon her. 
* The Old ime in Canada. By Francis P; 3 
arkman. Boston: Little. 
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The Governor, a blunt old soldier, complained that the Jesuits, 
who had been the first to ask restrictions, were the first 
to ask for a relaxation. “Since it is not a crime for the 
women,” he added, “it shall be a crime for nobody.” The 
traffic was set free. Great excitement followed. The Church 
excommunicated the dealers, and the dealers were supported by 
—_ feeling. The case was, in fact, a very difficult one. The 

esuits protested inst a trade which was causing the most 
frightful demoralization amongst the Indians. On the other hand 
it was argued that, if the Indians could not get brandy from the 
Canadians, they would get it from the Dutch and the English. 
Thus the Canadians would lose the fur trade, which was the main- 
stay of the colony, and the Indians would lose their souls by 
getting drunk with heretics instead of Catholics. The Jesuits 
appear to have stuck to their point, and were accused by their 
enemies—we may hope unjustly—of making a profit by giving 


licences to favoured persons, and even by selling brandy them- | 


selves. 
This mixture of the ecclesiastical and the secular is characteristic 
of the whole early period of Canadian history. Legends of mar- 
and miracles blend with the more commonplace narratives. 
had its saints and its ascetics. Such, for example, was 
the holy Mile. de Ber. She remained for ten years immured in 
a chamber, seeing nobody but her confessor and a girl who brought 
her food. Once only she emerged, when her brother had been 
killed in a fight with the English, and she prayed a few moments 


beside his body. Not content with this, she made a cell behind | 


the altar in the church. She lay upon straw which was never 
moved lest it should become too soft. She received her food 
through a hole in the wall. Her whole wardrobe and furniture 
consisted of an old blanket, a stool, a spinning-wheel, a bed and a 
sheet of hair-cloth, a scourge, and a pair of shoes. She remained 
for twenty years in this prison, “ commonly in a state of profound 
depression,” and would not leave it even to see her dying father. 
en an English invasion was threatened, she gave the nuns of 
the congregation an image of the Virgin on which she had inscribed 
a prayer. The English fleet was injured by shipwreck, and the 
invasion did not take place. 
“‘the greatest miracle that ever happened since the days of 
Moses.” An angel once mended her spinning-wheel, and she 
died in the odour of sanctity. There are, however, legends of 
heroic devotion more characteristic of the peculiar circumstances 
of the time, and more likely to win respect from the ‘non-Catholic 
world. Iroquois were lurking in the forests which everywhere 
surrounded the thin line of the French settlements, and the Jesuits 
and their disciples often displayed heroic self-devotion in the 
attempt to convert these ferocious savages. In the summer of 
1661 the Indians were specially vexatious. They were constantly 
surprising, slaying on the spot, or torturing to death at their 
leisure, the unfortunate labourers who ventured beyond the shelter 
of the houses. ‘These hobgoblins,” writes one of the colonists, 
“sometimes appeared at the edge of the woods, assailing us with 
abuse; sometimes they glided stealthily into the midst of the 
fields to surprise the men at work; sometimes they approached the 
houses, harassing us without ceasing, and, like importunate harpies 
or birds of prey, swooping down on us whenever they could take 
us unawares.” It is no wonder if such a state of things produced 
@ terrible nervous tension and a plentiful crop of marvellous stories. 
A priest walking out with a sword and a breviary fell into an 
eulteh of Indians. He shouted to the labourers near him, and, 
drawing his sword, faced the Indians to = the men time to 
snatch their guns. The Indians shot him down, cut off his head, 
and carried it off wrapped in his handkerchief. It was afterwards 
reported that, when they reached their village, the handkerchief 
was not stained with blood, but was so stamped with the features 
of its late owner that any one who had seen him could recognize 
them. Another head, carried off in the same way, spoke to its 
assassins, reviled them in good Iroquois, and threatened them 
with the vengeance of heaven. Stories of a more authentic kind 
testify to the courage of the colonists and their spiritual guides. 
The priests had made a missionary settlement on the Lake Onondaga. 
There for some time they were treated with respect; but 
gradually their savage hearers, becoming aware of the defenceless 
state of the colony, meditated treachery. The priests were too 
sharp for them, and took a pardonable advantage of native super- 
stition. Escape seemed almost hopeless. The Indians, however, 
had a “ beastly superstition,” osentinny to which it was necessary 
for the guests at a “ medicine” feast to eat everything set before 
them until the host excused them. A Frenchman, adopted by one 
of the native chiefs, said that he had had a dream telling him that 
he would soon die unless the spirits were propitiated by such a 
feast. The feast was accordingly held; the natives gorged them- 
selves like vultures; and at last began to choke with repletion. 
They in vain for mercy; the young Frenchman insisted 
upon their eating, until at last they became perfectly gorged and 
hel Meanwhile, the other Frenchmen beat their drums, 
made a noisy music, under cover of which certain preparations 
could be carried on. And then in the middle of the night, whilst 
the Indians slept the heavy sleep of repletion, the missionaries and 
their followers got into their canoes, and before the Indians woke 
were far enough down the river to save their scalps. Other com- 
i with Indian customs seem to be less excusable. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Parkman, the priests never attempted to put down 
the custom of torturing prisoners to death. They fi , in fact, 
that a prisoner under these circumstances was generally in a pliable 
state of mind; he was willing to be baptized, and died belore he 


“Tt was,” says an historian, | 


had time for a relapse. A chief, says one of the early his 
torians, “was taken prisoner by our Indians, instructed by 
our fathers, and baptized; and on the same day, being put to 
death, he ascended to heaven. I doubt not that he thanked the 
Virgin for his misfortune and the blessing that followed, and that 
he prayed to God for his countrymen.” ‘“ We have rarely,” says a 
Jesuit missionary, ‘seen the burning of an Iroquois without feeling 
sure that he was on the path to Paradise; and we never knew one 
of them to be surely on the path to Paradise without seeing 
~~ pass through this fiery punishment.” The logical conclusion 
is clear. 

A story which can be enjoyed without any qualification is that 
of the heroic Daulac, who performed one of the noblest feats on 
record. He took a little band of seventeen followers and lay in 
wait for an Indian invasion at the rapids called the Long Saut. 
There in a little palisade hastily put together he resisted for some 
days an attack of 700 Iroquois. A few native allies deserted him 
| and went over to the enemy. After five days’ fighting, every 
; Frenchman was killed; but his heroic resistance so daunted the 
savages that an invasion which might have crushed the infant colony, 
consisting at that time of only 2,500 souls, was abandoned. The 
| story, toid with great spirit by Mr. Parkman, deserves preserva- 

tion ; but it is only one amongst many curious anecdotes of hero- 
ism, superstition, tyranny, and patriotism curiously blended, and 
| illustrating a singular state of society of which Mr, Parkman is a 


thoroughly competent historian. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—IRELAND.* 


N reviewing the two preceding volumes of this valuable collec- 
tion of State Papers, we contined our attention principally to 
the Southern provinces, leaving Ulster for the most part un- 
; noticed. In adopting this plan we followed the lead of the docu- 
ments theniselves, few of which comparatively had reference to the 
Northern province, and we fell in also with the method of the editors, 
| who in their second volume had attempted to describe the state 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. The fortunate circumstance 
that nearly all the State Papers of the years over which the present 
volume runs are concerned with the affairs of Ulster enables them to 
devote much of their preface to this subject, and we need make no 
apology for restricting the attention of our readers to that which 
is really the main subject of the volume, though sonie few docu- 
ments refer to matters of less moment in connexion with other 
parts of Ireland. And we may here observe that the value of this 
volume is much increased by the fact that there is an almost entire 
absence of allusion to Tyrone’s rebellion and flight in the last 
volume of the Carew MSS. 

The “ providential ” flight of Tyrone, as Sir Arthur Chichester 
had termed it, had left the province not only without any natural 

rotector, but supplied the Crown with a title, which it was at 
east easy to consider legal, to the escheated territory. His actual 
flight took place in the autumn of 1607, nearly a year before the 
date of the earliest document in the present volume. But, however 
providential it may have been considered, it has to be accounted 
for. The infamous Lord Howth had informed the Government 
through Sir Arthur Chichester of a design of Tyrconnel’s which 
he represented as likely to lead to a general insurrection of the 
Northern province; and though Tyrone’s name is not mentioned 
in any of the informations supplied, yet it is tolerably clear that 
the Earl was kept informed [ Tyrconnel of the probability of 
the Privy Council arresting him as an accomplice with himself 
and Lord Delvin, and that the fear of being arrested was the imme- 
diate cause of his joining Tyrconnel in quitting Ireland for Flanders, 
However that may be, there could be no doubt that Chichester 
was right when he wrote to the King, October 15, 1608, vindicat- 
ing his own treatment of both Earls as being kind as well as cir- 
cumspect, and suggesting that “there was never a fairer oppcr- 
tunity offered to any of His Highness’s predecessors to plant and 
reform that rude and irreligious corner of the North than by flight 
of the traitorous Earls Tyrone and Tyrconnel, with their co- 
partners and adherents.” The flourish at the end was simply a 
matter of course at that time, that “for the better settlement and 
reformation thereof, both in the service of God and in obedience 
to His Majesty, there never had been prince more wise and able to 
go through with so royal and memorable a work” (p. 81). 

The first Report to the Privy Council by the Committee 
appointed to consider the distribution and plantation of the 
escheated lands in Tyrone bears date December 2oth of this year, 
and the same project for the other counties approved itself to the 
Lords of the Council (p. 129). It seems to have been generally felt 
by the new settlers in the South that the peace of the whole 
kingdom would soon be settled “if the empty veins of Ulster were - 
once filled with good British blood,” whereby “the whole body of 
this commonwealth would quickly recover perfection of health.” 
Meanwhile the preliminary survey of the counties of the Northern 

rovince was going on, and in September 1609 Sir Arthur 
hichester writes to Salisbury that he had completed the 
survey of Armagh, Tyrone, Coleraine, and Donegal, and was 
proceeding with that of Fermanagh, and thinks it unlikely 
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that arrangements will be completed before Christmas. The | 
conferences with the deputies of London at the beginning | 


of the next year about the plantation of Ulster are extremely in- 
teresting, and throw a good i of light upon points which 
not as yet found their way into histories of Ireland ; but we must 
wait for a future volume of these despatches to inform us of the 
final result of the demands of the deputies, and the concessions or 
refusals on the part of the Commissioners. It was no wonder that 
the King’s title was still felt to be very shaky. Tyrone had appa- 
rently absconded, but it had never been proved that he had in law 
forfeited his property, as he had not been tried and condemned for 
high treason. 

owards the end of the volume is a paper written with all the 
ability and clearness which characterize the despatches of Sir 
John Davys, dwelling minutely on the counties of Armagh, 
Tyrone, &c. Under the head of Tyrone the titles and forfeitures 
are traced downwards from the 34th year of Henry VIII., and 
the writer decides that His Majesty's title is good, partly by the 
statute of the eleventh of Elizabeth, and partly by the attainder 
of the late Earl. Tyrone, however, had been pardoned, and it is 
difficult to see what plea could be made, except upon the score of 
his last rebellion ; and in explanation of this we can only give the 
unfinished sentence as it appears in the despatch :— 

But now upon his last treason not only his two sons, Hugh and Henry, 

were by outlawry attaintéd of high treason in June 1608 for treason com- 
mitted the 3d of September, 1607, by which last attainder the Earl’s estate 
for life, and the estate in remainder limited to the heirs male of his body, 
and the estates in remainder limited to Hugh and Henry hissons, are... . 
—P. 558. 
Nevertheless matters were proceeding satisfactorily, and pro- 
bably the most valuable suggestion which was carried out was the 
shipping off to Sweden of “a thousand loose and idle swords- 
men, which tended very much to the preparation of the plantation.” 
As to the methods adopted for settling the country, no better idea 
can be conveyed to the reader than from the following extract 
from Chichester’s letter to Salisbury of June 27, which illustrates 
both sides of the question, the political and the ecclesiastical, a 
singular mixture of success and failure :— 

These works of breaking the factions of great men in the kingdom, and 
the withdrawing of the people’s dependence from them, by allotting com- 
petent proportions of land to fit freeholders in every country where the 
means is offered, is, next to religion, in which we prevail not, the most sure 
foundation for reformation and a settled peace, which makes me studious to 
find out the means, and apt to lay hold on every occasion that presents 
itself for that service.—P. 471. 

That the project of entirely swamping the ancient religion of 
the country by enforcing attendance at a service which was 
still conducted in a language which was less understood than that 
of the ancient Latin offices, was not likely to succeed, may be 
judged of by secret intelligences which arrived from Ireland about 
the summer of 1610. We learn from a letter of Sir John Davys 
to Salisbury that the new Book of Common Prayer in Irish was 
ready in October 1609, and a copy was sent with the letter to 
show that “the civil magistrate here is careful as well as the 
clergy to plant religion.” This was perhaps a printed copy of the 
book which was said to be forward at press about six months 
earlier (p. 184). 

The following is a specimen of the difficulties the Government 
had to meet :— 


The Archbishop of Cashel is gone to Rome, and a Jesuit, Walter Vale, 
went purposely with news and for news. ‘There is no doubt but every one 
of the clergy in Ireland, and of the birth of Ireland in foreign parts, is daily 
working all possible means to have wars in Ireland. They send daily pre- 
cursors over to persuade the common people in their confessions, and the 
common people cannot discover because it is moved unto them in foro con- 
fessionis, . . They have appointed that no Catholic shall be in com- 
pany with any Protestant to be buried. . . . There is neither child 
christened nor matrimony or contract made now in Ireland but by Catholic 
priests. . . . They have set and ordained that no priest or friar shall 
make conversation with any Protestant. . . . They pray to God both 
day and night for the confusion and overthrow of Sir Robert Cecil, thinking 
him to be the only fount of all the misery and error, and not only that, 
but to be inspired by a spirit that fortells him of all things.—P. 475. 


Meanwhile the Government were in entire ignorance as to what 
opposition they might expect and ought to prepare for. Exag- 
gerated accounts continually arrived of the amount of help Tyrone 
was likely to get from Spain and from the Pope. The Bishop 
of Limerick retailed all he could pick up from informers to 
Chichester, and it is clear that he scarcely knew how much to 
believe of what he narrates, but left it to Chichester to sift 
the true from the false, though probably even he was scarcely so 
green as to believe that “there were three great armies in Italy 
and Spain, whereof one is for England, another for Scotland, 
and the third for Ireland.” Tyrone’s return was confidently ex- 
ted, so that the reported news of his son's death in Spain and 
is own blindness was very welcome intelligence to Chichester, 
who writes, December 10:— 


The gentlemen of the North (since they understood of the death of 


Henry O'Neale and Tyrone’s blindness, which he has not spared to spread | 
amongst them) flock hither from all parts to accept of that little land which , 


heretofore they so much scorned.—P. 530. 


We should scarcely be doing justice to this volume of State 
Papers if we omitted to point out what a great amount of infor- 
mation it conveys as to the geography of the country; neither 
ought we to forget to call attention to the references to past history. 
Possibly there may be many persons who will learn for the first 
time from this volume the position and the natural advantages of 
Lough Erne in the county of Fermanagh, which it was suggested 


ave | 
| the Irish people, as told by Sir Arthur Chichester to Salisbury :— 


should be occupied by Dutch settlers, as being the most industrious 
that could be procured. Especially we commend to the reader the 
graphic despatches of Sir John Davys. And we conclude with 
selecting one of the many stories illustrative of the character of 


A priest and a friar were the late traitor O’Dougherty’s chief counsellors 
and actors in betraying the Derry, Culmore, and Doe Castle, in search of 
whom he has employed certain men since the traitor’s death. One of them 
they lately apprehended by disguising themselves as he was saying a mass 
at Multefarnam in Westmeath ; and as they were carrying of him before a 
justice of the peace the country rose upon them, and rescued him from the 
parties employed and hurt them in sundry places, notwithstanding they 
showed them his warrant and told them he was a proclaimed traitor. By 
this his lordship may perceive their boldness and what hope they have to 
restrain them by other than the sword ; for, put all those offenders, and he 
thinks the friar himself, if they had him, to be tried by a jury, they wil 
acquit them ; and if he should use the sword in these times of peace, it would 
be accounted too severe a course, in which he had rather do too little than 
too much, without better warrant for his support.”—P. 445. 


A TOUR IN MONTENEGRO.* 


HERE is no doubt that the Eastern shores of the Adriatic are 
less known than they deserve to be, and the proof of it is 
that few tourists have written on them. We know nothing of any 
great value that bears more recent date than the Highlands and 
Islands of the Adriatic, by Mr. Paton, our late Consul at Ragusa. 
There are very few modern worksof any kind, although now and then 
a visitor to the Montenegrins has brought home the materials for 
an interesting magazine article. There are certainly not et in- 
ducements for luxurious idlers in this quarter. It is difficult to 
find decent accommodation in the cities; occasionally there is 
neither inn nor caravanserai, and you have to fall back on lodgings 
and private hospitality, or sally out to seek your meals in some 
rough café or cookshop, The antiquities and medieval remains may 
be despatched pretty quickly ; in the fine season the strip of coast 
between the sea and the mountains is intensely hot, and the grand 
scenery may be seen to best advantage from beneath an awning on 
the deck of a steamer. Consequently, while a good many foreigners. 
have been in the habit of making the Adriatic coasting voyage—it 
used to be a favourite route for officers homeward bound from the 
English garrisons in the Ionian Islands—very few go ashore for 
longer time than the steamboats can allow while discharging 
and receiving cargo. Where the writers of guide books have been 
gleaning before you, it is not easy tothrow into an inviting literary 
shape the superticial observations of a visit hurried through in the 
heat, and travellers have not unnaturally shrunk from the attempt. 
The author of the present volume has made the venture, how- 
ever, and, thanks to the general abstention of other people, it 
has been attended by some merited success, Yet, with a single 
exception, he did little more than any one else. His vessel had 
pretty quick despatch, and its captain does not seem to have been 
icularly accommodating. Sometimes he was hindered from 
nding at all, and has to express his regret that he was prevented 
from judging for himself of some object of especial interest ; 
moreover the heat of the dog days predisposed him to languor and 
inactivity ; and accordingly he saw but little of the interior. He 
was fortunate, however, in some useful introductions, and, though 
he paid but a flying visit to Montenegro, he saw that picturesque 
country under circumstances peculiarly favouravle. He makes no 
pretensions to having examined the country exhaustively ; but he 
evidently enjoyed himself thoroughly, and he writes so plea- 
santly that it is probable that some of those who read his ~ 
may take his advice and imitate his example. There is 
one invariable charm in an expedition of the kind—it is sure 
to enlarge your experiences of life, and introduce you to novel 
aspects of society. The passengers on board these Adriatic steamers 
are an odd medley of selections from secluded or semi-civilized racea. 
You may feast your eyes, and exercise your imagination in 
speculations, on strange types of manhood and womanhood, and on 
unfamiliar varieties of quaint costume. Many of the men you meet 
are unprejudiced citizens of the world, shrewd adventurers who 
have traded for their living on the outskirts of civilization, who 
have no reason for reserve, and are very ready to entertain and 
instruct you. Once launched, they will amuse you by the hour 
with the animated relation of thrilling xperiences none the less 
telling that they may sometimes be coloured by the fancy; and 
they will satisfy your curiosity as to those Oriental fellow-travellers 
with whom you have no means of communicating directly. 
“R. H. R.’s” good fortune in that way was somewhat below the 
average. Yet he made the acquaintance of some agreeable and 
well-informed travelling companions; among others a Capuchin 
monk sent back by his Order for duty in his native Dalmatia, after 
an active missionary career in the East, and an Austrian officer on 
his way to join his regiment in the frontier garrison of the Em- 
peror’s dominions on the Adriatic. 

We have said that the author found the heat oppressive ; and 
his notes on some of the most interesting neighbourhoods remind us 
of the story in “ Ingoldsby” of the distinguished Indian veteran 
who had nothing to say but, “ Hot, sir, hot as——,” when 
the party of gentlemen who had been invited to meet him 
attempted to profit by his Oriental experiences. So at Zara, 
the Dalmatian capital, ‘‘ R. H. R.” rushes ashore, passes under the 
water-gate bearing the famous badge of the Venetian Republic, 
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proposing to do the sights of the place in due order. But the sun 
too strong for his curiosity; the winged lion of St. Mark is the 
only lion he sees, and he beats a speedy retreat to the steamer. 
The steamer gets under way, and the next halting place is Sebenico. 
“Should I ever travel again in that part of the world,” he says, “ I 
think I should try to go from Zara to Sebenico by land, in order 
to see the ruins of Asseria, which I learned afterwards were well 
worth a visit.” We meet repeatedly with similar apologies or 
avowals; and although the ee sen of the confessions half disarms 
us, we are continually being provoked to remind the author that 
the intention of writing a book involves some responsibilities and a 
certain amount of effort from which ordinary tourists are free. At 
the same time, even when taking existence in a very far way, 
there is a good deal to be seen along that semi-Oriental seaboard that 
is worth recording. Having despatched the remains of Diocletian's 
palace at Spalato, for example, “R. H. R.” seats himself among 
the oleanders and orange trees before the café in the Piazza, to sip 
water-ices and smoke cigarettes. The scene of everyday life that 
was being enacted before him would have made a subject for 
Lewis or Delacroix. A venerable Israelite, with flowing beard, 
fine-cut features, and deep-set piercing eyes, shadowed by 
an ample turbar, was selling arms, seated on his rug. Arms 
are among the common articles of traffic in a country where you 
may have to defend your life at any time, and where you 
are seldom altogether safe from descents of lawless bands 
from the mountains. But old fashions survive in spite of 
modern improvements, and in the fashion of weapons picturesque- 
ness still takes precedence of more serviceable qualities. There 
were “ pistols of the old approved Turkish form, and yataghans of 
every price, from the common horn-handed weapon in a wooden 
sheath to the jewelled hilted khasjar in a sheath of repoussé 
silver.” And the Jew’s customers were as well worth looking at 
as his wares. Handsome men, for the most part they were attired 
in every variety of costumes. There were floating Turkish 
knickerbockers of blue, sleeveless jackets of gold-embroidered 
crimson, Albanian scarves of many colours, supporting a perfect 
arsenal of weapons. There were Turks, and Christian Albanians, 
and Montenegrins in their gala costume of green, plated with 
gold. The men for the most wore luxuriant pigtails; 
the women dressed their hair in plaits, coiled round the head 
and sparkling with piastres, while their dresses were generally in 
tricolor, and their ornaments of coral and coins. We agree with 
“R. H.R.” that when this sort of thing is to be seen within five 
days of Charing Cross by rail and steamer, it is a pity that more 
of our blasé tourists do not make up their minds to the Adriatic 
‘ 

e saw Montenegro, as we said, under omnes favourable 
circumstances, although his stay was short. He reached Cattaro a 
day or two before the great festival of St. Peter, where the in- 
habitants of the Black Mountain and many strangers gather into 
Cettigue. This St. Peter, by the way, who appears to have been 
installed as the national saint, is neither the great apostle nor any 
of his more distinguished namesakes, but simply a recent Vladika 
or Prince-Bishop, who died in the enjoyment of extraordinary 
popularity rather than in the odour of sanctity. The author 
made the expedition in company with the Russian Consul, who was 
naturally in high honour with the Prince, and hand in glove with 
the chiefs, and they had a Montenegrin escort of honour. The 
ride up the side of the mountain was no joke. The road, as is 
well known, is carried up by zigzags closely approaching the per- 
pendicular, and then the fierce glare of the noonday sun is an 
enemy dreaded even by the natives, so that the travellers had to 
make a race against time. Had it not been for the help of a 
Montenegrin chieftain, Pero Pejovich, commandant of the 
Grahovo, “R. H. R.” would have found it harder work than he did ; 
but though, as he tells us, he weighs some fourteen stone, the 
friendly Hercules actually lifted him over the worst places. 
Arrived at Cettigue, he was received as the guest of the Prince, 
and quartered in the ancient palace of the Vladikas. He was 
fortunate ; for at that time there was nothing in the shape of an 
inn, although since then a spacious hotel has been opened. Nor 
did the Prince’s kindness and hospitality stop there. He en- 
tertained the Englishman repeatedly at dinner, and took great 
interest in discussing matters connected with England and its 
Government. The only time he showed some heat of temper was 
when his guestexclaimed, from the picturesque point of view, against 
his idea of levelling sumptuary laws at the magnificent national 
costume. “Ah,” he exclaimed, “you would like to keep us here 
a sort of menagerie of wild beasts, to come and look at occasion- 
ally for your amusement.” The Prince ag was the more 
sensitive as to foreign ideas on his semi-barbarous subjects, that he 
is himself well educated and even accomplished, speaking four 
Euro fluently, and sufficiently at home on foreign 
politics and customs to ask questions that are sufficiently embar- 
rassing. As for the Princess, “ R. H. R.” found her perfectly beau- 
tiful; although his impressions of her countrywomen had hitherto 
been anything but favourable, as he remarled to his friend Pero 
Pejovich with much more honesty than civility. The contrast 
between the quiet conversation at the well-spread dinner- table 
within the palace and the wild scenes being enacted without are 
striking. At the signal of a cannon-shot every window was 
illuminated, and the armed crowd that swarmed round the 

began blazing away in the air with ball-cartridge, 
'. way of firing a feu de joe. It is fortunate that the Monte- 
negrins are loyal to a man, for an accident might easily happen to 
the reigning Prince without suspicion lighting on any one. 


How loyal they are was proved by the Prince taking his guest by 
the arm, going out of the palace in the dark, and plunging into the 
middle of the armed mob, estimated at some twenty thousand 
men, and who were naturally uncontrolled by soldiers or 
policemen. Among the most characteristic of the entertainments 
given on occasion of the festival was a foot-race up the precipitous 
sides of a mountain, a pair of mounted pistols being the appro- 
priate prize. Altogether the account of the Montenegrin visit is 
well worth reading, and for that, if nothing else, the book is to be 
recommended. 


AMATEUR WOUD-CARVING.* 


he literary slang of the day contains few forms of speech 
in more common use than that by which a critic’s judgment 
is spoken of as un attempt to “place ” some eminent poet, painter, 
or philosopher. The great Brown's “place in mathematics,” 
the great Jones's “place in architecture,” are frequent ques- 
tions for determination. But to transfer this process to amateurs, 
and spend on a class the attention usually lavished on an indivi- 
dual, would perhaps be a task not unworthy of ambition for some 
modern essayist. “What is the amateur’s place in art? Can it be 
determined ? Or is his course, among stars already fixed, too 
erratic to permit of success in any such attempt ? These are questions 
which are suggested constantly, and which, so far as we know, have 
not yet been settled. Is the amateur’s function only that of a 
finger-post, pointing out the road to others, or is he a true leader, 
not only showing the way, but walking in it himself? Mr, 
Ruskin has pressed too far the paradoxical conclusion to which 
this year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy has forced him; 
but, as usual, a germ of sober truth is to be found, some- 
where or other, in what he says; and when he points to the 
pictures of certain amateurs as better than those of many profes- 
sional artists, we are set thinking whether amateurs have ever had 
their proper “ place” in art assigned to them; whether, in fact, 
there has ever been a public recognition of the important work 
they perform in improving taste, in raising the standard of perfec- 
tion, and generally in doing the work which ordinary painters and 
sculptors cannot afford todo. Mr. Le Strange was an amateur 
painter. Dr. Whewell and Professor Willis were amateur archi- 
tects. It is to amateurs that we look for the greatest scien- 
tific improvements. Mr. Bessemer is an amateur as regards his 
steel process. His invention was made and completed during 
the leisure allowed by other work. Sir John Lubbock is an 
amateur naturalist. Mr. Ruskin himself has been put into harness 
as a Slade Professor, but he is essentially an amateur. Faraday 
was an amateur chemist; Sir Roderick Murchison an amateur 
geologist. In fact, an amateur may in many cases be described as 
a person who makes a business of his amusements. But in other 
cases the amateur’s work is of a different kind. He possesses a 
aa which he uses to the utmost when he plays the artist. 

Ie may make uninviting or useless things, when, if he had to 
paint or carve for his living, he would endeavour to please others 
as well as himself, He can afford to make experiments, to waste 
time and materials, and in the end he may hit upon something 
which the man on the straight road, looking out for an income, 
misses. Even if his work is very bad, the amateur has always the 
justification that it is for his own amusement, and keeps him out 
of that idleness which, since the days of Dr. Watts, has been 
acknowledged as almost another name for sin. Young ladies are 
armed with a kmnitting-needle, or a crochet-hook, against the 
assaults of their ghostly enemy. A pair of scissors or a bodkin are 
appropriate weapons with which to resist the Evil One. Parents 
and guardians rejoice to see Satan put to flight by the means of a 
sofa cushion, and defied through the instrumentality of Berlin 
wool. True, torture may be in store for the unwary head reposed 
ona pillow of beadwork; or the eye of the artist may be pained 
to see a print in a leathern frame; a musical ear may suffer a pang 
as keen while Thalberg and Czerny are performed on the piano. 
But what is mere human suffering, mere physical inconvenience, 
when weighed in the balance against the dangers of leaving young 
people in idleness? It is the same with the boys. They must be 
encouraged to keep out of mischief. The seductions of mischief in 
the holidays must be overcome by the counter seductions of the tool- 
box. A turning lathe is, as we all know, a foretaste of paradise. 
A chemical laboratory is heaven. We must not grumble if short, 
popping explosions disturb our studies at intervals. We must 
show as much fortitude at least as the patient when bleeding 
arteries have to be tied and jagged wounds to be sewed. It is 
well when the energies of youth can be diverted to useful ends, 
when nets are made for the fruit-trees, when a tidy bookshelf can 
be put up in the nursery, when the castors can be securely screwed 
to the leys of the maternal seat. But too often exuberant activity 
takes another course. Too often the miniature vessel rigged for 
the garden pond leads to wettings, if to nothing worse. Too often 
the book-stand makes deep scars on the polished table, or marks 
with nail-holes the cherished sides of a Grolier or Thuanus. Such 
things must be borne however. So long as the young ladies do 
not expect the recipients of — to wear them, so long as 
the boys are satisfied to keep their hands from the old cabinets, 
we must be content. Who knows but that a talent may be latent. 
Wren was not always an architect. Newton was not always 


* A Manual of Fret-cutting and Wood-carving. By Sir Thomas Seaton, 
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an astronomer. We must not even sneer at honest attempts at 
producing artistic woodwork. And we must remember that much 
of the medigval sculpture, much of the book illuminations, 
possibly, too, much of the painted glass which adorns our churches, 
was produced by what we should now call only amateur art. 
The monk in the cloister, the nun weaving lace, the lady and her 
maids stitching tapestry, have all left us matchless examples of 
amateur work. It is not impossible that we may yet have to 
depend almost wholly upon amateurs for the preservation of arts 
which require labour occupying time and skill too great to be 
given by the paid workman. 

It is very important, therefore, that, when any one takes upon 
himself the task of instructing the young in such arts, the 
patterns he offers for their guidance should be, not below, but 
rather above those to be found in the ordinary manufactories. It 
is simply distressing to see the pitfalls of ugliness into which 
ladies who work with the needle are misguided. The patterns 
offered in ladies’ newspapers are, for the most part, remarkable 
only for their excess of hideous complexity. Nothing can surpass 
them, except, perhaps, the monstrosities of female costume. They 
revel in impossible scrollwork, and mix style with style and 
period with period in confusion endlessly confounded. Nor can 
the other sex boast of anything better. Books have been 
written on turning, and the working of that most mysterious of 
engines, the eccentric chuck. To few people is it vouchsafed to 
know it from any other chuck, and by some it may even be 
looked for in the poultry-yard. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that weuietid things can be done with it by those who 
know how. The patterns offered for imitation by Sir Thomas 
Seaton in his Manual of Fret-cutting, recently published, are of such 
a sort that they bear to objects of real art carving the same relation 
that scales pew J exercises on the piano bear to a finished “ Song with- 
out Words.” Sir Thomas dedicates his little book to the “ Boys 
of England.” He gives instruction in easy and simple language. 
Any boy of land, or even of Ireland, Scotland, and the 
Channel Islands, may understand his teachings. It would be a 
delightful book to offer to any boy at the beyinning of the holi- 
days as a weapon to be used for the defeat of idleness; but one 
consideration must come in and prevent our being able so to use 
it. It is filled from beginning to end with designs oppressive in 
their ugliness. It is sad to think that so much knowledge as that 
displayed by Sir Thomas Seaton should yet leave him able to tole- 
rate such miserable art. A design of ivy leaves is the best. Yet 
it is clumsy, awkward, and prosaic. The directions offered by 
which a student may produce a similar monstrosity for him- 
self are all that can * desired. Tottenham Court Road 
would now disown the stool figured on another page. And 
Sir Thomas goes out of his way in one place to recom- 
mend us to mount our — with light green 
paper, and to hang them up with ribbon of the same colour. 
After this even the very interesting remarks on Oriental workmen 
sound flat and unprofitable, and we hardly find it possible to fix 
our attention while we learn that in the East the sawyers set the 
teeth of their saws in a reverse direction, pointing towards the 
handle, that consequently the motion required is pulling, not 
pushing, and that this arrangement suits the Hindoo habit of 

uatting at work.- There is more that is worth reading in this part 
of the book, but even the story of how a native of Agra will make 
a turning lathe out of four tent pegs and a few nails is insufficient 
to arouse any pleasurable feclings after we have glanced at the 
frontispiece. It represents a piece of French carving, and is a 
fearful and wonderful work of art. It contains a rose, which 
might be a cabbage; close by isa snail with his house on his back, 
in what may be considered the correct domestic fashion among 
snails. And near the snail is a squirrel, much too small, and a 
butterfly much too large ; and, resting one foot on the roof of the 
snailshell, sucking honey from a kind of fuchsia, is a bird of such 
strange aspect that we have no choice but to conclude that at 
a we are privileged to behold a portrait of the eccentric chuck 
1 


JEAN.* 


WE. have always considered an ‘ngénue one of the most difficult 

characters to delineate in fiction or to embody on the stage. 
The fine line which divides the sublime from the ridiculous wears 
finer still when we come to the division between simplicity and 
folly, unselfishness and imbecility ; while none but the most con- 
summate art can divest the presentation of unconscious naiveté of 
that air of self-conscious affectation which comes like mildew upon 
fruit, or clear the spontaneous artlessness of the gushing innocent 
from the look of mock ingenuousness maturely calculated. The 
tngénue, in fact, is usually anything but what her name implies; 
and even when we grant her sincerity, we would gladly onan: 
some of her simplicity for a little common sense. 

Mrs. Newman's Jean, who gives her name to the book before 
us, is an tngénue of maddening absurdity and wildly irritating 
virtue. We would pardon almost any of the ordinary faults incident 
to the daughters of Eve if we might have something more like 
common humanity, something tangible and real, in the place of this 
more than childish innocence, and greater than womanly constancy ; 
this combination of schoolgirl shyness, saintly devotion, heroic 


* Jean. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “Too Late.” 2 vole. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1875. 


patience, sublime self-sacrifice, masterly intellect, and defective 
grammar, united in the person of a sixteen-year-old heroine, child, 
saint, seraph, martyr, student, and dialectician all in one. We 
know that novelists are fond of making composite characters, 
rivalling in odd compounds .the queer creatures described 
by Aristotle; but we have seldom met with such a compound 
mass of virtues as in this schoolgirl heroine, Jean Raymond. We 
know no one equal to her from Elizabeth of Hungary to Lady 
Jane Grey; from the Mother of the Gracchi to Mrs. , taking 
in Mrs. Barbauld and Maria Edgeworth by the way. Her uncon- 
sciousness is profound ; and she comes out of school as ignorant of 
life as a maiden Caspar Hauser. When she writes to her father, 
who suddenly reveals himself by letter, after having left her to 
believe herself an orphan, penniless, friendless, and to be educated 
as a governess, she pens a letter that would have been silly in a 
child of six. She describes herself as “quite ugly by the side of 
Cousin Maude, who is very beautiful.” But we think our ingénue 
must speak for herself in the next few paragraphs :— 

I am tall, for girls, and thin, and my hair and eyes are a sort of yellow 

(she might have said gold) brown; and I have no colour in my cheeks. 
But dear Aunt Maria is going to buy me some new dresses and things, and 
she says I shall look much better when I have more becoming clothes. And 
now | have to tell you what I read and think. I Jike history and biography 
best ; but I wish they would tell you more about why the things were done. 
I do not like bad people. No, I am sure not ; but I do wish some of the 
good ones were not quite so proud of their goodness, and felt more sorry for 
those who have faults. It is so much harder to be good when you have got 
a lot of inherent defects. But it was not I who tore the a out of 
“ Letters of Advice to my Young Friends at School,” though Miss Bowles 
thought I did. And if she told you about my “ Letters of advice to my 
young friends from fairyland,” it was only fun, papa dear ; and Ellen Thorn- 
ton need not have told, after asking me to let her read them, need she? In- 
deed I did not mean anything wrong, and Miss Bowles herself nearly laughed 
two or three times when she was reading them; only she said it was waste 
of paper and a dangerous gift ; so I had to be punished. 
After this sudden revelation of the father who hitherto has practi- 
cally disowned her, Jean is taken from school, where she has been 
carelessly educated and unlovingly treated, and given to the care of 
her aunt, Mrs. Poynder, and of her cousins Maude and Louis. While 
with them of course she goes to her first ball, where she is made 
the fashion of the evening, though one lady lifts her thin shoulders 
and says that “ Mrs. Poynder’s protégé (sic) seemed quite un- 
accustomed to the position she found herself in.” “How could 
they ever!” is Jean’s own commentary, “ gazing in dismay at the 
reflection of herself in the dressing-glass, when she reached her 
room, quite at a loss to account for the bad taste of her partners.” 
She was certainly in a rather disordered state, with “her shoes 
nearly danced off her feet, her dress limp and torn, a solitary rose 
hanging in her somewhat dishevelled hair, and a general aspect of 
having danced four-and-twenty dances with scarcely a rest be- 
tween.” Jean’s expressions, by the by, are very often rather odd 
for a girl who has been educated at school to be a teacher in her 
turn—almost as odd as her actions. She makes immense love to a 
crabbed old servant at one of the houses where her fate leads her, 
and, apropos of the stars and a fine night, pulls the woman on to 
a chair, sits in her lap, twines her arms about her neck, and 
“nestles against her withered cheek, saying, ‘Everything is 
so lovely to-night. O Martha, dear, let's go a little mad.’” On 
the first night in this same house, when she goes to bed, 
she “ possesses herself of Martha’s unwilling hand, and rubs 
her soft cheek against it,’ while making a confession of 
her love affair. One of her patronesses, Lady Roughton, has 
to submit to be “well kissed up” by this generously con- 
stituted damsel; her pleasure in railroad travelling is in “the 
flying along and putting the bits together.” When she answers 
Sir Arthur Roughton’s little speech of thanks for his coffee, 
wherein he says that “ his poor wife has not been able to come 
down so long,” she says, “I thought I had to.” When a young 
man makes her an offer she looks at him “ with puzzled eyes (she 
was quite as much puzzled as sorry),” and says “ However came 
you to?”; and her sweet simplicity of mind and conscience is so 
transparent that when Nugent Orme, who is “ chaffing ” her about 
her school life, says “ I can’t conceive how you managed to avoid 
doing something very wicked,” she “gravely ” returns, “I didn’t 
avoid it,” her wickedness having been that literary production be- 
trayed to the schoolmistress called ‘“ Letters from Fairyland,” of 
which she speaks in her letter to her father. 

The story of this wonderful young person has a decided dash of 
the old Rosa Matilda school translated into modern life. For one 
thing, Jean has a remarkable aptitude for running away. She 
runs away from her aunt Poynder’s after her father's death, when 
she has fallen from her high estate as the heiress whose do is 
to pay the debts of her cousin Louis to be a friendless little 
gi, disinherited and called illegitimate, and who has nothing 

ut her ingenuousness and loving nature to protect her against 
the enmity of Maude, the insolence of Louis, and the feeble- 
ness of Aunt Maria. But when she runs away she takes with 
her her father’s will, by which she finds that she is the 
heiress to five thousand a year; yet she allows the friends 
who have become enemies to enjoy her fortune while she 
drifts into almost abject poverty. Now this is a purely 
false idea of a girl’s nature. Bie people have a large 
sense of justice ; and they uphold their own rights, not so much 
because they are their own, as because they are rights. Jean, not 
seventeen, would not have understood such an act of sacrifice. She 
would, too, have said to herself, “It was ’s wish,” and she 
would have felt disloyal to her father in suffering her greedy rela- 
tives to take what it was not his desire that they should have. 
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She might have given up Nugent Orme, though that is problema- 
tical—it is also man of 
and purpose would have suffered himself to be led away from the 
love of years by the childish allurements of a girl of sixteen—but she 
would not have kept back the will. Again, she runs away for the 
second time when she is in a manner dismissed by the two Misses 
Drake, ancient maiden sisters who have lived together in a state of 
perpetual enmity and unbroken silence for thirty or forty years, 
yet who fall down into girlish caresses and sweet endearments on 
the illness of one of them. Then there isa third running away, 
this time from Lady Roughton—who is evidently her mother— 
because the parlourmaid tells her that she is allowing Sir Arthur 
to make love to her. On each repetition of her ilight she takes 
refuge with a certain carpenter and his wife, by name Brice, of 
whom we have a very exaggerated and improbable account. They 
are, in fact, just as unnatural as the Misses Drake, as Lady 
Roughton, as Maude Poynder, as Jean herself. And we need say 
no more than this. 

As for Maude Poynder, has not Mrs. Newman mixed her colours 
a little too strong in painting her? She was very naturally dis- 
— and disgusted at Nugent Orme’s infidelity; but would 
she have proved such a fiend as she suddenly showed herself to 
be? A girl may not like to see her lover's affections taken from 
her, but that would not necessarily carry with it the suppression 
of a will, unwomanly insult, unmaidenly coarseness, the fulse 
announcement of her marriage, and all the other sins and oijences 
of which Maude is guilty. And, without demanding that poetical 
justice should be too strictly done, we think our author decidedly 
reprehensible in fitting Maude at the end with a husband, fortune, 
and a title, while expressing no stronger disapprobation of all 
the wickedness she has committed than this; “ Although Maude’s 
will never be the highest type of morality, she has learnt a severe 
lesson, and is all the better for learning it.” Altogether, we lay 
down the book with somewhat the feeling of having been fed on 
sweet cake and sugar-plums, which Mrs. Newman ealls “ lolipops.” 
It wants salt throughout ; is vapid, insipid, unreal in all its parts, 
and weak even as food for babies. We presume that there must 
be somewhere a reading public for such productions, as there is a 
buying public for “lolipops”; but there is no reason why harm- 
less books should not have a backbone, or why silliness and 
innocence should be so often bound together, : 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


STUMM, it may be remembered, represented | 


the German Government as military attaché with the Russian 
army during the expedition to Khiva.* His superiors seem to 
have seen no objection to the publication of his observations, 
which he is accordingly now accomplishing with true German 
thoroughness and copiousness. Whether actually so or not, his 
work will undoubtedly be regarded as more trustworthy than any 
official narrative which it may please the Russian Government to 
give to the world ; and, although unadapted for general perusal by 
reason of its bulk and tedious minuteness, it deserves, and will re- 
ceive, the utmost attention from military critics, as well as from 
observers of the progress of Russian dominion in Central Asia. 
The first volume, substantial as it is, is merely introductory to the 
history of the ya It begins with a review of the pre- 
vious relations of Russia and Khiva, especially of the disastrous 
expedition of Prince Bekowitsch in the reign of Peter the Great, 
and of the well-planned but almost equally unfortunate invasion 
under General Perowski in 1839-40. ‘Then follows a methodical 
account of the three provinces—Caucasus, Orenburg, and Turkestan 
—which served as bases of operations for the Russian forces in the 
recent conquest. This part of the work is very valuable, and 
abounds with information which the title of Lieutenant Stumm’s 
work would hardly have led us to expect. It contains not merely 
& full description of the military resources of these districts, the 
number and organization of the troops by which they are occupied, 
both regulars and militia, their dress, equipment, distribution, 
health, discipline, and morale, ther with a notice of the 
flotillas and private shipping upon the Caspian and Aral Seas, but 
also of agriculture, trade, manutactures, and the character, manners, 
and customs of the aboriginal inhabitants. It is indeed a vast 
storehouse of information whose importance cannot be ex- 
aggerated, supposing it to be but as accurate as it is minute and 
comprehensive. The history of the expedition itself is reserved 
for the second volume. From some incidental expressions it may 
be inferred that Lieutenant Stumn’s estimate of Russia as a mili- 

Power is a high one, and that he is much impressed alike with 
the strategic ability of the Russian staff and with the private 
soldier's devotion and endurance of hardship. He expressly warns 
us that the scope of his work is purely military, and that he 
intends to refrain from all allusion to political topics. 

M. Groen van Prinsterer’s memoir on the relations of the Stadt- 
holder Maurice and the Advocate Barnevelt + is designed as a reply 
to Mr. Motley’s recent History, and a vindication, or at least a pallia- 
tion, of Maurice's conduct in ordering Barnevelt’s execution. The 
ancient disputes between the Orange and the anti-Orange party, 


between the Calvinists and the Arminians, still intluence opinion | 


_* Der Russische Feldzug nach Chua. Von Hugo Stumm. Th. 1. 
Berlin: Mittler. London: Williams & Norgate. 


+ Maurice et Barnevelt, Etude historique. Par M. Groen yan Prins- 
terer. Utrecht : i London: Williams & Norgate. 


on this question. M. Groen van Prinsterer, as the most distin- 
guished champion of orthodox Protestantism in Holland, cannot 
allow Maurice to have erred in so grave a matter; at the same 
time, if we make due allowance for the effect of national and reli- 
gious feeling on the side of the critic, and the love of dramatic 
icturesqueness on that of the historian, their respective views will 
dly appear irreconcilable. An advocate of Barnevelt’s policy 
will naturally regard his tragic catastrophe in a different light from 
one to whom it appears as antagonistic to the fundamental con- 
ditions of national independence; and even while admitting the 
innocence of the victim, such a one will be inclined to regard 
| his execution in the light of a political necessity or an inexor- 
able fatality. This view is supported by the publication of 
Maurice's correspondence with Prince William Louis of Nassau 
| during the three years preceding Barnevelt’s execution, 
| which is appealed to as affording incontestable proof of 
Maurice's sincerity, and even of the frequent irresolution of a 
politician represented by Mr. Motley as unsurpassed in tenacity of 
| purpose and slow pitiless rancour. Unfortunately a large part of 
_ this correspondence has been allowed to remain in Dutch, and M. 
' van Prinsterer’s case assuredly owes nothing to the rambling, dis- 
jointed, and almost unintelligible introduction pretixed by him. 
He has fallen into the error of assuming his readers to be as well 
acquainted with the subject as himself. We may gather from it, 
however, that Mr. Motley’s Histories, including the last, are highly 
esteemed in Holland, but not accepted as final. Dutch students 
of history, of whom M. Fruin is said to be the chief, have been 
too busy in amassing materials for the history of their country to 
have had time to write it; and, until some genius shall arise en- 
dowed with the faculty of historical composition as well as that 
of historical criticism, Dutchmen are not displeased that this de- 
partment of their literature should be represented by the brilliant 
American. His view of Maurice's conduct towards Barnevelt, 
however, is said to be fully shared by the Ultramontane party 
alone. The time for absolute historical impartiality has clearly not 
yet arrived, though it must be said that M. Prinsterer himself 
writes in the most handsome and conciliatory spirit. 

The first section of the second volume of Theodor Fontane’s 
history of the late war* comprises the history of the revolution 
of September 4, of the march upon Paris after the battle of Sedan, 
and of the operations before that city up to the engagement at 
Le Bourget on December 21. The exclusion of all notice of the 
contemporaneous operations before Metz and in other parts of 
France, gives this division of the history more unity than some of 
its predecessors, and the dryness of technical military details is 
considerably reiieved by a liberal resort to the letters of newspaper 
Correspondents, English, French, and German. The work has no 
pretensions to authority, but seems nevertheless to be composed 
with as much attention to accuracy as can be expected in a popular 
compilation. 

“The Years of the People,” by A. Bernstein t, though written 
from a party point of view, is nevertheless a tolerably fair account 
of the confused and sterile epoch of 1848-49, years of empty strife 
and barren turmoil, painfully characterized by perfidy and cruelty 
on the side of the Governments, folly and perversity on that of the 

opular party, and an entire want of political capacity on both sides, 
The lamentable frustration of the most legitimate aspiration of the 
German people was principally due to their lack of experience in 
public aflairs, and Herr Bernstein’s little volume will be very use- 
ful if it tends to convince his countrymen of the necessity of en- 
couraging free political discussion to the uttermost, and of checking 
that disposition to silence and crush minorities so unpleasantly 
apparent in some of their recent legislation. ‘ 

Gerhard Rohlfs’s narrative ofa three months’ expedition into the 
Libyan desert { will no doubt be an important work when com- 

leted, but at present only the first part of the first volume is 
fore us. It is to record the results of an expedition, equipped at 
the cost of the Khedive, to the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, which, 
more fortunate than the troops of Cambyses, the traveller reached 
in safety. He was accompanied by a botanist, a geologist, a sure 
veyor, and a photographer, and the scientific results of the explo- 
ration are stated to be important. The Ammonian oasis has been 
ascertained to be considerably below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean ; a dried-up branch of the Nile, marked on all the maps, has 
been discovered to have no existence; the relation of the flora of 
the oasis to that of the Mediterranean has been determined, and our 
knowledge of the paleontology of the region much extended. 

Perhaps the most important of the seven essays on Oriental sub- 
jects with which Dr. Fleischer’s pupils have combined to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of their preceptor’s Doctor's degree is that 
by B. Stade on the Mutual Relationship of Phoenician and 
Hebrew.§ Neither of these languages, according to Herr Stade, 
is derived from the other, but both spring contemporaneously from 
an older form of speech, belonging to the Northern or Assyrian 
branch of the Semitic family, and to be identified with the ancient 
speech of Canaan. Dr. Ethé offers several specimens, for the most 
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part exceedingly brief, from the predecessors of Rudagi, the first 
name in Persian , who flourished in the tenth century. 

Loth produces the horoscope of the Mohammedan religion, as 
drawn by the famous Arabian astrologer Alkindi. 

Hengstenberg’s commentary upon Job * possesses at all events 
the merits of precision and conciseness. It is mainly exegetical, 
includes a translation of the book, and sets forth in few and clear 
words the annotator’s reason for the construction he adopts, and 
the elucidation of any obscure phrase or turn of thought. It is less 
theological than might have been expected, the expression of the 
commentator’s well-known views being principally contined to the 
introduction. From his point of view 5 is necessarily obliged to 
_Inaintain the genuineness of the discourse of Elihu, so generally 
— as an interpolation by recent critics. 

e title of H. hnis’s work f is calculated to mislead the 
reader, who will find little in it that refers to education or instruc- 
tion in any but a transcendental sense. It is rather, so far at least 
as the first volume is concerned, a treatise on anthropology, dis- 
tributed under the heads of human nature, language, and religion, 
the treatment of the latter theme being much the most copious. 

A fourth division on art is very cursory and inadequate. The 
writer manifests little originality and a most deplorable lack of 
method and proportion ; he is, however, animated by a most ex- 
cellent spirit, an or makes us wish that his good sense and 

good intentions been associated with the literary training 
which would have enabled him to exhibit them to advantage. 
“The Construction and Life of the Social Body,’ by Dr. 
Schiifile ¢, is one of those endeavours at a comprehensive generali- 
zation of all the phenomena of some particular class which have 
been so numerous since the time of Comte. Dr. Schiiffle does not 
profess to have made a discovery; he simply directs attention to 
the old and undisputed analogies between the laws that govern 
the physical and the spiritual. worlds, and between the human race 
taken collectively and any one of its individual members who 
accomplishes all the s ‘between birth and dissolution in the 
course of nature. The latter analogy, as he himself states, has 
been powerfully enforced by Pascal, and English readers have 
been familiarized with it by Dr. Temple’s celebrated contribution 
to Essays and Reviews. It has, as Dr. Schiitlle points out, been 
strikingly illustrated by recent discoveries in cellular physiology, 
which justify the comparison of each individual family to a ceil, 
expanding and differentiating itself into the nuclei of other cells, 
by whose association the entire tissue is composed, and by whose 
constant succession its continuity is preserved. Here is matter for 
an interesting and suggestive treatise; but Dr. Schiifile insists on 
exhibiting the analogy between the social and the physiological 
fabrics down to the minutest details, and in so doing lays himself 
open to the same criticism as that which he passes upon socialistic 
economists, that their theory belongs rather to the future than the 
present. On the one hand, our knowledge is as yet incomplete; on 
the other, when the principle of the correlation of material and 
iritual laws has once been , numbers of the details ad- 
daced by Dr. Schitile become trite and obvious, and the enumera- 
tion of them exceedingly tedious. The really vital part of this 
thick volume might be distilled into a small compass, and the 
same will probably be the case with the equally bulky volume 
which is to succeed it. The publication is nevertheless interesting as 
another instance of the passion for unity, for generalization, for the 
comprehension of extensive classes of phenomena under a single 
formula, which characterizes the speculation of this age from 

Spencer and Darwin downwards. 

The cellular theory receives a wider, though fundamentally not 
ba en application at the hands of the veteran naturalist 
animal 


mgirtner§, who appeals to the development of the cell in the 
organism as affording.a miniature representation of the de- 
velopment of the entire universe. According to Baumgiirtner, the 
stellar universe is an agglomeration of such cells, of which the Milky 
Way, among whose constituents our solar system is to be reckoned, 
affords.an example: The speculation is nearly identical with that 
unded with uncommon force of language at the close of Mr. 

ton’s work. on Heredity, The subjects of the Deity and of 
immortality are also discussed with much earnestness, and con- 
siderable attention is incidentally bestowed on the Darwinian 


calendar, the idea of measurement became connected with the pre- 
siding deity—a conception easily extended to astronomy, writing, 
and intellectual pursuits in general. The ibis was especially asso- 
ciated with the Moon-deity from the figure of the bird being su 
posed to be delineated by the spots on the moon's disc. The 
attempts of the Greeks and Romans to identify the Egyptian god 
with the corresponding divinities of their own Pantheon, and the 
Semitic identification of him with Seth and Enoch, gave birth to 
a number of strange misconceptions and curious legends, which Dr. 
Pietschmann explains lucidly and concisely. 

Adolf Rosenberg has written an interesting monograph on the 
brothers Sebald and Barthel Beham*, characteristic representa- 
tives of the form assumed by the Renaissance in German art 
between 1525 and 1550. They are essentially of the school of 
Diirer, though not immediately his pupils. Very few of their 
‘pictures remain, but their numerous engravings, both on wood and 
copper, exhibit a robust, healthy, and naturalistic t of art, 
deficient in Italian elegance, but more thoroughly human, and 
in general offering a strong analogy to the Dutch art of the 
following century. There are also numerous allegorical de- 
signs, some of which show much felicity of conception. Barthel 
surpassed his brother in technical ability; in inventive power 
there seems little difference between them. In their lives as 
well as in their works the brothers were characteristic re- 
presentatives of the new spirit; they are first heard of as the 
objects of a: prosecution as disciples of Carlstadt, and their 
replies to interrogatories show how far, even by 1525, the 
Reformation had in some quarters outrun the intentions of 
Luther, and how strong was the tendency to the most advanced 
views both in religious and social matters. Herr Rosenberg’s 
painstaking and agreeable volume isillustrated by twenty-five well- 
executed wood engravings after the Behams; and he has appended 
a full catalogue of their known. works. 

In his critical as well as in his original writings Eduard 
Grisebach + is a literary epicure, whose attention is directed rather 
to the recherché than to the intrinsically valuable departments of 
literature, and who is especially attracted by anything out of the 
ordinary track. The dainty little volume of essays which has just 
made its appearance with his name is principally devoted to the 
exploration of literary byways, commenting either on authors 
overlooked by the generality of readers, or at all events on the less 
known works of writers of wider reputation. Tothe latterclass belong 
a careful study of Biirger, an admonition to the present genera- 
tion, not uncalled for, of the great value and epoch-marking cha- 
racter of Herder’s philological and critical labours, and the article 
on Heine noticed by us on its appearance in the Rundschau. 
Amorg the former class we may enumerate the paper on Lichten- 
berg, the German Rochefoucauld, the interest of which is 
enhanced by the publication of some hitherto inedited corre- 
spondence; a notice of the Austrian parodist Blumauer; and 
an essay on Clement Brentano, with especial reference to his share 
in the collection of the Wunderhorn, to his Gockel, Hinkel, and 
Gackeleia, and to the hopeless attachment which induced him to 
take refuge in a convent and record the visions of Anna Katharina 
Emmerich. The larger portion of this record, it appears, is still 
in MS. At the present rate of Ultramontane progress their pub- 
lication and the author’s canonization cannot be far distant. To 
the thorough research of the scholar Herr Grisebach unites the 
graceful ease of the accomplished causeur, and as his taste is un- 
impeachable, and he is entirely free from literary prejudice and 
rancour, the contents of his little volume are in every way answer- 
able to its elegant and agreeable exterior. 

Dr. Brosin’s review of Schiller’s relation to the public of his 
day { is distinguished by remarkable impartiality towards both. 
The general conclusion appears to be that Schiller obtained as 
much recognition in his lifetime as could reasonably be looked for, 
and that, in spite of all the complaints of disappointed authors, 
the standard of German taste and culture has continued to rise 
steadily since his time. 


* Sebald und Barthel Beham, zwei Maler der Deutschen Renaissance 
Von A. Rosenberg. Leipzig: Seemann. London: Williams & Norgate. 


+ Die Deutsche Literatur, 1770-1870. Beitraege zu ihren Geschichte mit 


, which Baumgiirtner regards as inadequate to the explana- 
tion of the phenomena. He has recourse to the hypothesis of 
iods of creative activity alternating with periods of equili- 
um, and seelis to account for the former by the changes in the 
relation of our solar system, during its revolution in space, to the 
other members of the more comprehensive system of which it 
forms a part. 

Dr. Pietschmann|| investigates the history of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, and finds that he is to be referred, not to Mercury, but to 
the Moon. The moon being naturally the regulator of the Egyptian 
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